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Estimated  Prevalence  of 

Blindness  in  the  United  States* 

Latest  Study  Indicates  ^08,000  Blind 

RALPH  G.  HURLIN 

The  actual  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  is  the  subject  of  perennial 
question,  since  there  is  no  detailed  census  which  provides  that  information.  Nothing  short 
of  enumeration,  if  that  were  practicable,  could  provide  results  positively  known  to  be 
accurate.  Programs  of  services  to  the  blind  and  in  prevention  of  blindness  require  for  their 
basis  as  accurate  an  estimate  of  the  prevalence  of  blindness  as  can  be  obtained.  In  these 


pages  are  the  most  recent  reliable  estimates  of 
states  as  of  July  1952. 

Blindness  is  a  serious  physical  handi¬ 
cap  but  one  that  varies  in  degree  of 
severity;  much  of  it  could,  with  the 
knowledge  now  available,  be  prevented 
or  deferred.  In  practice  the  term  “blind¬ 
ness”  denotes  loss  of  sight  ranging  from 
total  inability  to  distinguish  light  from 
darkness  to  only  a  visual  defect  pre¬ 
venting  the  successful  pursuit  of  the 
usual,  normal  activities  for  which  vi¬ 
sion  is  needed.  Partly  because  of  the 
variation  in  severity,  reliable  statistics 
on  the  prevalence  of  blindness  have 
long  been  generally  lacking. 

Accurate  statistics  on  the  numbers 
of  blind  persons,  periodically  compiled, 
are  much  needed,  however,  for  use  in 
evaluating  the  results  of  measures  taken 
to  control  blindness  and  also  in  plan¬ 
ing  and  administering  programs  of 
both  service  and  assistance  for  the 
blind.  Lack  of  such  statistics  prevents, 
for  example,  safe  conclusions  as  to 
whether,  notwithstanding  great  ad¬ 
vances  in  medical  treatment  relating 
to  some  of  its  most  important  causes. 


*Reprinted  from  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
July  igyj. 


the  prevalence  of  blindness  in  the  respective 

the  rate  of  prevalence  of  the  handicap 
in  this  country  has  been  increasing  or 
decreasing  during  the  last  few  years. 

In  the  absence  of  dependable  statis¬ 
tics  resulting  from  enumerations  of 
blind  persons,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  estimate  the  prevalence  of 
blindness.  The  figures  presented  in 
Table  1  bring  forward  to  1952  esti¬ 
mates  prepared  earlier  by  the  author,' 
in  which  a  common  formula  has  been 
used  to  obtain  the  probable  numbers 
of  blind  persons  in  each  state  and  in 
the  continental  United  States.  The  ta¬ 
ble  contains  both  the  rates  of  blind¬ 
ness  found  by  application  of  the  for¬ 
mula  and  the  numbers  of  blind  persons 
obtained  by  applying  the  rates  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  of  pop¬ 
ulation  on  July  I,  1952.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  for  each  state  and  for  the  nation 
the  values  of  three  factors  used  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  differences  to  be  expected 
in  the  rates  of  prevalence  in  different 
states. 

These  statistics  relate  to  the  concept 


1  Social  Security  Bulletin,  March  1945,  pp. 
17-18,  and  Septemljer  1950,  pp.  9-10. 
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of  blindness  now  in  general  use  in  this 
country — that  is,  “economic  blindness.” 
When  title  X  (“Grants  to  States  for 
Aid  to  the  Blind”)  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  became  effective,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance  recommended  to 
the  states  that  they  adopt  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  eligibility  this  concept  and  sug¬ 
gested  a  definition  based  on  one  al¬ 
ready  in  use. 

Definition  of  Blindness 

A  specific  definition  of  economic 
blindness  had  been  adopted  two  years 
earlier  by  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  a  result  of  a  request  from 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Welfare 
for  a  definition  of  blindness  in  scien¬ 
tific  terms  that  might  be  made  statu¬ 
tory.  The  Association’s  section  on 
ophthalmology  recommended  defini¬ 
tions  of  several  grades  of  blindness, 
which  were  formally  adopted  by  the 
Association.  Total  blindness  was  de¬ 
fined  as  inability  to  perceive  light,  or 
lack  of  light  perception.  Economic 
blindness  was  defined  first  in  general 
terms,  as  absence  of  ability  to  do  any 
kind  of  work,  industrial  or  otherwise, 
for  which  sight  is  essential,  and  then 
specifically,  as  “visual  acuity  of  less 
than  one-tenth,”  which  was  explained 
as  meaning  that  “objects  can  be  recog¬ 
nized  only  when  brought  within  one- 
tenth  of  the  distance  at  which  they 
can  be  recognized  with  standard  vision. 
Such  vision  in  the  better  eye  when  cor¬ 
rected  with  the  best  possible  glass 
would  be  recorded  as  less  than  o.i  or 
6/6o  or  20/200,  or  as  an  equally  dis¬ 
abling  loss  of  the  visual  field.”* 

The  states  participating  in  the  fed¬ 
eral-state  program  of  aid  to  the  blind 
were  not  required  to  accept  a  uniform 


2  American  Medical  Association,  Proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Delegates,  June  11-15,  1934, 
p.  60. 
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definition  of  visual  handicap  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  eligibility  for  this  form  of 
assistance.  I'he  Bureau  of  Public  As¬ 
sistance  did  recommend,  however, 
that  the  definition  adopted  by  each 
state  be  expressed  in  terms  of  oph¬ 
thalmic  measurements,  and  it  pro¬ 
posed  a  definition  adapted  from  that 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 
but  more  inclusive.  The  suggested 
definition  included,  while  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  definition  omitted,  the  measure¬ 
ment  20/200,  or  ability  to  see  at  20 
feet  with  proper  correction  what  per¬ 
sons  with  normal  vision  see  at  200 
feet.  It  also  made  specific  the  extent 
of  visual  field  defect  that  should  be 
regarded  as  constituting  an  equally 
disabling  loss. 

Most  of  the  states,  in  initiating 
programs  of  aid  to  the  blind  under 
the  Social  .Security  Act,  accepted  the 
prop>osed  definition  either  without  any 
change  or  with  only  verbal  modifica¬ 
tion  that  did  not  alter  its  effect.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  definition  limits  eligibility  for 
assistance  to  persons  with  central 
visual  acuity  of  less  than  20/200,  but 
it  is  one  of  several  states  that  omit 
from  the  definition  any  reference  to  a 
defect  of  the  field  of  vision.  Missouri’s 
definition  limits  eligibility  to  persons 
with  central  visual  acuity  up  to  but 
not  including  5/200  and  certain  per¬ 
sons  with  a  defect  of  the  visual  field. 

The  omission  of  reference  to  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  field  of  vision,  though 
significant,  is  not  likely  to  make  a 
large  difference  in  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  covered  by  the  definition.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  inclusion  or  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  measurement  20/200 
can  be  expected  to  make  a  substantial 
difference  in  the  number  of  persons 
who  should  be  counted  as  blind  in  any 
attempt  to  enumerate  such  persons. 
Thus,  to  cite  one  example,  in  Massa- 
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chusetts  15  percent  of  the  306  persons 
accepted  for  aid  to  the  blind  during 
the  fiscal  year  1951-52  had  central 
visual  acuity  recorded  as  exactly 
20/200.® 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that 
no  attempt  to  count  blind  persons  can 
be  expected  to  enumerate  successfully 
all  those  persons  whose  deficient  vision 
would,  if  tested,  be  recorded  at  the 
upper  limit  of  the  definition.  Many 
persons  who  have  such  marginal  defect 
do  not  regard  themselves  as  blind  and 
therefore  do  not  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  enumerator,  or  case  finder,  in 
any  practicable  procedure  of  enumera¬ 
tion  or  registration  of  blind  persons. 
Thus  the  reservation  should  be  made 
that  the  present  estimates  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  represent  persons  who  are 
blind  within  the  definition  of  economic 
blindness  and  who  recognize  an  effec¬ 
tive  handicap,  or  those  who  are  effec¬ 
tively  visually  handicapped  to  this 
extent. 

Method  of  Estimation 

Two  basic  assumptions  were  made 
in  arriving  at  the  estimated  rates  of 
prevalence  of  blindness  for  the  states — 
that  the  rates  will  vary  from  state  to 
state,  and  that  the  rate  for  each  state 
will  be  determined  chiefly  by  the  com¬ 
position  of  its  population  with  respect 
to  age  and  race  and  by  the  state’s 
public  health  standards.  The  first  step 
in  the  procedure  was,  therefore,  to 
estimate  relative  differences  in  rates  of 
prevalence.  Numerical  values  chosen  to 
represent  the  three  factors — age  of 
population,  nonwhite  component  of 
population,  and  health  standards — 
were  combined.  The  percentages  for  the 
first  two  factors  are  satisfactory  meas¬ 
urements  for  the  purpose  and  were 


®  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education, 
Annual  Report  of  the  Dh’ision  of  the  Blind, 
Year  Ended  June  jo,  7953  P..23. 
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readily  available  in  reports  on  the 
recent  (1950)  population  census. 

No  similarly  convenient  measure  is 
available  to  express  the  relative  suc¬ 
cess  of  public  health  efforts.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  figure,  the  infant 
death  rate  has  been  taken  as  the  best 
available  index  of  the  standard  of 
public  health  maintenance  as  it  affects 
all  portions  of  the  population  in  each 
of  the  states.  Averages  of  the  infant 
death  rates  for  the  5  years  1941-45 
have  been  used,  rather  than  more  re¬ 
cent  figures,  to  reflect  conditions  ex¬ 
isting  when  more  of  the  present  blind 
persons  were  becoming  blind.  The 
average  rates  for  these  years,  for  the 
states  and  for  their  urban,  rural,  and 
semirural  areas,  were  compared  in  a 
rejxirt  of  a  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  Child  Health  Services  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Academy  of  Pediatrics  in  1949.* 
A  similar  comparison  made  by  the 
Children’s  Bureau  for  the  years  1944-48 
shows  rates  that  are  lower  than  those 
used  here  but  that  are  in  closely  similar 
proportion.® 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
jiortion  of  older  piersons  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  now  one  of  the  principal  factors 
determining  the  number  of  blind  per¬ 
sons.  Many  diseases  that  cause  blind¬ 
ness — including  the  two  now  most  fre¬ 
quent  causes,  cataract  and  glaucoma — 
occur  chiefly  in  the  later  years  of  life. 
While  increasing  longevity  has  in¬ 
creased  the  relative  importance  of  eye 
disease  associated  with  age,  medical 
science  has  been  reducing  spectacularly 
the  incidence  of  blindness  from  infec¬ 
tious  diseases,  which  probably  once 
accounted  in  this  country — as  it  still 
does  in  some  parts  of  the  world — for 
the  greater  part  of  blindness. 

« Commonwealth  Fund,  Child  Health  Serv¬ 
ices  and  Pediatric  Education,  New  York,  1949. 

^Infant  and  Maternal  Mortality  in  Metro¬ 
politan  and  Outlying  Counties,  1^4-48  (Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  Statistical  Series,  No.  ta).  19", 2. 
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Table  i. — Estimated  rates  of  blindness  in  continental  United  States  as 
of  July  I,  7952,  by  State 


Blind  persons  | 

Factors  underlying  estimates 

Region  and  State 

Estimated 

rate 

per  1,000 
population  > 

Estimated 
number  * 

Percent  of  population.  1950  | 

Infant  death 
rate,  average 
1941-45 

Aged  65  and 
over  * 

Non  white  * 

Total . . 

1 .98 

308,419 

8.2 

10.3 

‘  40.0 

New  England: 

Maine . 

2.11 

1,865 

10.2 

.3 

48.3 

New  Hampshire . 

1.87 

1 .006 

10.9 

.2 

39.0 

Vermont . 

1 .86 

692 

10.5 

.1 

39.8 

Massachusetts . 

1.64 

7.864 

9.6 

1 .4 

33.2 

Rhode  Island . 

1.71 

1 .397 

8.9 

1.9 

36.4 

Connecticut . 

Middle  Atlantic: 

1.52 

3.197 

8.8 

2.7 

30.0 

New  York . 

1 .68 

25.501 

8.7 

6.3 

32.4 

New  Jersey. . . 

1.67 

8.522 

8.4 

5.7 

33.2 

Pennsylvania . 

1.87 

19.947 

8.6 

6.2 

38.9 

East  North  Central: 

Ohio . . 

1 .90 

15,531 

9.5 

5.9 

38.4 

Indiana . 

1 .81 

7.428 

9.2 

4.5 

37.3 

Illinois . 

1.71 

15.2.50 

8.6 

7.2 

32.9 

Michigan . 

1.76 

11.806 

7.1 

7.1 

37.6 

\\  isconsin . 

1.59 

5.627 

9.0 

1.2 

33.0 

West  North  Central: 

Minnesota . 

1  ..54 

4.652 

9.0 

1.0 

31.4 

Iowa . 

1 .68 

4.444 

10.4 

.8 

33.5 

Missouri . 

2.08 

8.436 

10.8 

8.0 

40.1 

North  Dakota . 

1  .58 

948 

7.8 

1.8 

34.7 

South  Dakota . 

1.72 

1.142 

8.5 

3.7 

36.2 

Nebraska . 

1.65 

2.262 

9.8 

1.8 

33.0 

Kansas . 

1.78 

3.. 564 

10.2 

4.0 

34.5 

South  Atlantic: 

I9elaware . 

2.22 

750 

8.3 

13.9 

45.0 

Maryland . 

2.16 

5.456 

7.0 

16.6 

43.4 

District  of  Columbia . 

2.81 

2.346 

7.1 

35.4 

49.5 

Virginia . 

2.51 

8,780 

6.5 

22.2 

51.5 

West  Virginia . 

2.22 

4.331 

6.9 

5.7 

54.1 

North  Carolina . 

2.47 

10.318 

5.5 

26.6 

48.6 

South  Carolina . 

3.07 

6.539 

5.4 

38.9 

58.5 

Georgia . 

2.61 

9.174 

6.4 

30.9 

48.0 

Florida . 

2.49 

7.719 

8.6 

21.8 

47.0 

East  South  Central: 

Kentucky . 

2.20 

6.415 

8.0 

6.9 

.50.2 

Tennessee . 

2.28 

7.426 

7.1 

16. 1 

47.5 

•Mabama . 

2.66 

8.116 

6.5 

32.1 

48.6 

Mississippi . 

2.96 

6.432 

7.0 

45.5 

46.8 

West  South  Central: 

2.17 

4.071 

7.8 

22.4 

37.7 

Louisiana . 

2.67 

7.519 

6.6 

33.1 

47.8 

Oklahoma . 

2.06 

4.666 

8.7 

9.0 

42.6 

2.29 

18.753 

1  6.8 

11.5 

52.0 

Mountain: 

Montana . 

1  1.71 

1  011 

!  8.6 

3.2 

36.2 

‘  1.54 

7.4 

34.6 

Wyoming . 

1 .71 

527 

1  6.3 

2.2 

41.3 

Colorado . 

2.13 

3.048 

1  8.7 

2.1 

50.4 

New  Mexico . 

3.42 

2.480 

4.9 

7.5 

95.3 

Arizona . . 

3.02 

2.594 

,  5.9 

12.7 

76.5 

Ltah . 

1 .40 

1.032 

1  6.2 

1.7 

31.9 

Nevada . 

2.11 

380 

1  6.9 

6.4 

50.0 

Pacific: 

i 

Washington . 

1  1.65 

4.071 

8.9 

2.6 

34.2 

Oregon . 

!  1.49 

2.375 

:  8.7 

1.6 

30.0 

California . 

i  1.70 

[  19.363 

{  8.2 

1  6.0 

34,4 

■  See  text  lor  method  of  estimation. 

*  Obtained  by  applying  estimated  rates  to  population 
estimates  as  of  July  1 .  1952,  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
(Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-2S,  No.  70).  The 
estimated  numbers  of  blind  persons  are  shown  un¬ 
rounded  as  computed  but  are  not  assumed  to  be 


significant  to  that  extent. 

•  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950  Census  of  Population, 
Preliminary  Reports,  Series  PC-6.  Nos.  1-10;  PC-12. 
Nos.  1-39. 

*  Average  of  the  State  rates  weighted  by  the  State 
populations. 
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All  attempts  to  enumerate  blind 
persons  in  sections  of  the  country  in 
which  there  is  considerable  nonwhite 
population  have  shown  much  higher 
prevalence  rates  for  nonwhite  than  for 
white  |)ersons.  I'his  relationship  was 
found  in  the  canvass  of  more  than 
700, (M)o  urban  families  in  sample  areas 
of  18  states  made  by  the  National 
Health  Survey  in  1935-36.  In  that 
study  the  persons  enumerated  as  blind 
were  probably  either  totally  without 
sight  or  had  light  perception  only, 
rhe  rates  for  nonwhite  persons  were 
found  to  be  from  two  to  three  times 
as  high  as  those  for  white  persons,  with 
differences  greater  in  southern  than  in 
northern  cities.®  Higher  rates  for  the 
nonwhite  population  were  also  found 
in  attempts  made  before  1940  to 
enumerate  the  blind  in  the  decennial 
jxipulation  censuses,  and  the  same  re¬ 
sult  has  been  obtained  rejieatedly  in 
local  surveys.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  the  racial  factor  repre¬ 
sents  a  true  biological  influence.  In¬ 
stead,  the  influence  of  race  is  probably 
a  reflection  of  less  education  and  much 
lower  economic  standards  of  the  Negro 
and  Indian  than  of  the  white  portions 
of  the  population,  which  in  turn  have 
affected  their  ability  to  withstand 
disease. 

Values  representing  the  three  factors 
were  converted  to  percentages  of  the 
respective  values  for  the  United  States 
and  then  combined,  weights  Ijeing  as¬ 
signed  to  the  relative  figures  to  give 
the  variation  of  each  of  the  factors  its 
assumed  appropriate  influence  in  de¬ 
termining  differences  in  the  rates.  The 
age  percentages  were  multiplied  by 
four;  the  race  percentages  by  two;  and 
those  for  the  general  health  factor  by 
10.  From  the  series  of  aggregate 

« Rollo  H.  Britten,  “Blindness  as  Recorded 
in  the  National  Health  Survey  .  .  .  ,”  Public 
Health  Reports,  Vol.  56,  No.  46,  1941,  p.  17. 


weighted  relatives  so  obtained,  the 
prevalence  rates  were  calculated  by 
relating  the  series  of  aggregate  numbers 
to  the  rate  of  blindness  for  one  state, 
rhe  series  of  estimated  prevalence 
rates  is,  in  fact,  anchored  on  a  rate  for 
North  Carolina  computed  from  an 
actual  count  of  blind  persons  in  that 
state,  made  by  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  as  of  the  end  of  June 
•952- 

Regional  Differences 

.As  expected,  the  estimated  rates 
differ  rather  widely.  I'he  lowest,  1.40 
blind  persons  per  thousand  popula¬ 
tion,  is  that  for  Utah,  which  has  one 
of  the  lowest  proportions  of  older  j>er- 
sons  in  its  population,  very  little  non¬ 
white  population,  and  one  of  the  lowest 
infant  death  rates.  Oregon  has  the  next 
lowest  estimated  rate.  It  has,  w’ith  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  lowest  of  the  infant  death 
rates,  but  the  proportion  of  older  per¬ 
sons  is  a  little  higher  than  the  average 
for  the  nation.  At  the  other  extreme 
is  New  Mexico  with  a  calculated  rate 
of  3.42  per  thousand,  explained  by  its 
exceptionally  high  infant  death  rate, 
even  though  its  proportion  of  older 
persons  is  lower  than  that  for  any 
other  state  and  its  recorded  ratio  of 
nonwhite  population  lower  than  aver¬ 
age.  South  Carolina  and  Arizona  follow' 
New  Mexico,  with  rates  higher  than 
3.0  blind  persons  per  thousand  [xipula- 
tion.  South  Carolina  has  next  to  the 
highest  proportion  of  nonw'hite  popula¬ 
tion  and  one  of  the  higher  infant  death 
rates.  The  exceptionally  high  infant 
death  rates  for  both  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  reflect  in  part  the  low'  health 
standards  of  the  relatively  large  por¬ 
tion  of  their  population  that  is  of 
Mexican-Indian  parentage.  This  group 
is  not  represented  by  the  percentages 
for  nonwhite  persons  in  the  population. 

The  estimated  rates  reveal  a  marked 
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geographic  relationship,  as  is  illustrated 
in  the  accompanying  map.  With  Ari¬ 
zona  and  New  Mexico,  all  the  Gulf  and 
Atlantic  seaboard  states  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  to  Virginia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  rates  higher  than  2.4 
per  thousand.  For  most  of  the  states 
comprising  a  zone  just  north  of  the 
group  with  the  highest  rates,  and  for 
Nevada,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Mis¬ 
souri,  the  estimated  rates  are  between 
2.0  and  2.3  per  thousand.  Maine  also 
falls  in  this  category,  having  both  a 
high  infant  death  rate  and  a  high 
proportion  of  older  persons.  For  all  the 
other  states  the  rates  are  less  than  2.0 
per  thousand  population. 

North  Carolina  Census  of 
Blind  Persons 

As  already  stated,  for  North  Caro¬ 
lina  the  rate  of  blindness  given  in 
Table  1  is  based  on  an  actual  count  of 
blind  persons.  The  quality  of  this 
figure  deserves  discussion. 

The  North  Carolina  Commission  for 
the  Blind  administers  an  exceptionally 
comprehensive  program  of  serv'ices  for 
blind  persons.  It  includes  federal-state 
aid  to  the  blind,  home  teaching  and 
social  services,  rehabilitation  service, 
employment  service,  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  and  home  industries,  and  medical 
care  designed  to  prevent  blindness  and 
to  conserve  and  restore  vision  among 
persons  unable  to  purchase  such  service 
for  themselves.  These  services  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  persons  throughout  the  state. 
The  program  has  a  sizable  staff;  the 
social  service  division,  for  example,  has 
a  field  staff  of  six  supervisors  and  30 
caseworkers. 

The  legislation  that  established  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  in  1935  con¬ 
tained  a  provision  making  mandatory 
the  maintenance  of  a  complete  register 
of  blind  persons  in  the  state  and  the 
compilation  of  appropriate  informa¬ 


tion  concerning  them.  The  register  was 
begun  in  the  Commission’s  early  years 
with  the  assistance  of  a  WPA  project. 
In  recent  years  the  register  has  ap¬ 
proached  completeness,  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  staff  believes  that  it  now 
represents  a  reasonably  accurate  enu¬ 
meration  of  persons  in  the  state  who 
are  blind  within  the  state’s  definition 
of  blindness,  which  includes  central 
visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the 
better  eye,  with  correction,  or  other 
equally  disabling  visual  loss. 

Fhe  register  of  the  blind  is  kept 
current,  with  additions  and  subtrac¬ 
tions  based  on  reports  from  members 
of  the  field  staff,  from  eye  clinics 
ojjerated  by  the  Commission  and  by 
others,  and  from  individual  physicians 
complying  with  a  state  law  that  re¬ 
quires  the  rejKjrting  of  blindness  of 
patients.  Information  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  through  the  state  concerning  the 
facilities  of  the  Commission  for  eye 
examination  and  treatment  and  other 
services  for  p>ersons  with  defective 
vision  also  helps  to  keep  the  register 
up  to  date.  Preceding  the  end  of  each 
biennium  a  thorough  validation  of  the 
register  is  made.  This  validation  at  the 
end  of  June  1952  resulted  in  a  count 
of  10,318  blind  persons  and  a  rate 
of  2.47  per  thousand  of  estimated 
population. 

The  count  obtained  from  this  veri¬ 
fied  register  is  designated  a  census  of 
the  blind  in  the  Commission’s  report. 
I'he  1952  report  contains  a  tabulation 
recording,  among  other  data,  the  sex, 
race,  and  present  age  classification  of 
the  blind  persons  in  four  regions  and 
in  each  county  of  the  state.^  From  the 
statistics  in  this  report,  the  prevalence 
rates  by  sex,  race,  and  age  shown  in 
Table  2  have  been  computed,  using  the 

T  Biennial  Report  of  the  \orth  Carolina 
Stale  Commission  for  the  Blind,  July  /.  /950, 
through  June  jo,  7952,  p.  55. 
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Bureau  of  the  Census  population 
figures  for  the  state  for  July  i,  1952, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  population 
as  found  in  the  1950  Census.  These 


Table  2. — Prevalence  of  blindness  in 
North  Carolina,  June  50,  7952 


ClasJsifi  cation 

Number 
of  blind 
persons  * 

Rate 
per  1.000 
population  ’ 

Total . 

i 

10.318 

2.47 

Sex: 

.Male . 

5,. 5.15 

2.67 

Female . 

4,783 

2.27 

Race: 

White . 

6.248 

2.04 

Nonwhite . 

4.070 

3.67 

Present  age:  i 

Under  6 . 

130 

.22 

6-14 . 

485 

.65 

1,5-24 . 

871 

1.17 

2.5-44 . 

1.818 

1 .50 

45-64 . .  . 

2.354 

3.66 

6xS  and  over . 

4.492 

19.. 53 

168 

•  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  July  1,  1950  through  June  30,  1952, 
p.  55. 

*  Population  of  tlie  State  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of 

the  Census  as  of  July  I,  1952.  has  been  used;  its  distri¬ 
bution  is  assumed  to  be  in  the  same  proportions  as  on 
•April  1,  1950.  {1950  Census  of  Population,  Preliminary 

Reports,  Series  PC-12,  No.  25.) 

rates  show  relationships  for  the  respec¬ 
tive  classifications  that  tend  strongly 
to  confirm  the  Commission’s  belief 
that  the  register  has  supplied  an  ap¬ 
proximately  complete  and  accurate 
enumeration. 


Trend  of  Prevalence  of 
Blindness 

It  would  be  fortunate  if  the  present 
method  of  making  estimates  could  be 
relied  upon  to  support  conclusions  as 
to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  rate 


of  this  handicap.  The  method  was 
designed,  however,  to  approximate  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  rates  for  states  or  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  at  a  given  time. 
It  does  not  serve  equally  well  for  esti¬ 
mating  changes  with  time,  largely 
because  of  the  importance  of  the 
health  factor  and  the  lack  of  suitable 
measurement  to  represent  it  at  suc¬ 
cessive  periods. 

Estimates  made  by  this  method  for 
1940  placed  the  number  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  the  United  States  at  approxi¬ 
mately  230,000  and  the  prevalence  rate 
at  1.75  per  thousand  population.  As¬ 
suming  no  change  in  the  rate,  estimates 
for  1948  gave  the  total  number  of  blind 
persons  as  255,000,  as  compared  with 
the  present  total  figure,  308,000.  The 
weights  used  in  the  formula  have  been 
changed,  however,  in  obtaining  the 
present  estimates,  as  has  also  the  basis 
of  the  anchor  rate. 

Because  cataract,  glaucoma,  and 
other  eye  diseases  occurring  most  fre¬ 
quently  among  older  persons  probably 
now  account  for  at  least  two-thirds  of 
existing  blindness,  and  because  the 
proportion  of  the  population  aged  65 
or  over  increased  by  almost  20  percent 
from  1940  to  1950  and  is  continuing 
to  increase,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  prevalence  rate  of 
blindness,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
blind  persons,  is  now  increasing.  The 
maintenance  by  more  states  of  care¬ 
fully  developed  local  statistics,  such  as 
those  of  North  Carolina,  will  help  to 
provide  an  answer  to  this  question. 
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Workers  Hold  a  Notable  Convention 


What  is  hailed  as  its  most  historic 
convention  to  date  brought  together 
a  record  attendance  at  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
held  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  from  July  12  to  17, 

Leaders  in  work  for  the  blind  from 
44  states  spent  a  concentrated  week  in 
group  meetings,  general  assemblies, 
private  conferences  and  social  events 
which  resulted  not  only  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  unique  and  powerful  code  of 
ethics  to  which  agencies  for  the  blind 
implied  they  will  voluntarily  subscribe, 
but  which  gained  the  attention  of 
numerous  {persons  in  public  and  pro¬ 
fessional  life,  including  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  who  informally  received  a  dele¬ 
gation  from  the  convention,  and  Vice- 
President  Nixon  who  addressed  a  gen¬ 
eral  assembly,  and  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Under  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  who  was  one 
of  the  sjjeakers.  An  unusually  high 
degree  of  unanimity  of  purpose  was 
apparent  in  the  serious  effort  and  co¬ 
operation  that  was  evident  throughout 
the  week-long  meeting. 

Election  of  officers,  an  impressive  an¬ 
nual  banquet  and  presentation  of  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award,  tours,  ad¬ 
dresses  by  prominent  statesmen,  doc¬ 
tors,  ophthalmologists  and  educators 
filled  the  week  so  completely  that  dele¬ 
gates  seemed  not  to  have  even  minutes 
of  idleness.  The  meeting,  in  the  words 
of  one  visitor  from  a  distant  state,  was 
“crammed  with  information,  inspira¬ 
tion  and  guidance.” 

Adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Study 
Committee  on  Principles  and  Standards 


of  Public  Relations  and  Fund  Raising 
for  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  with  a  few 
minor  amendments,  marked  a  historic 
moment  in  the  long  history  of  the 
Association.  The  committee  had  worked 
two  years  on  the  study,  begun  at  the 
direction  of  the  Association  at  its  con¬ 
vention  in  Daytona  Beach,  Florida.  The 
code  was  adopted  unanimously.*  By  it, 
agencies  are  putting  themselves  volun- 


*  The  report  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  convention  appear  on 
page  201. 


CONVENTIONERS  MEET  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Taking  time  out  from  the  busy  life 
of  the  most  arduous  office  in  the 
United  States,  President  Eisenhower 
greeted  informally  a  group  of  at  least 
a  score  of  delegates  and  members  of 
the  A..‘\.VV\B.  Convention  on  one  of 
the  days  while  the  meeting  was  in 
session.  The  group  included  two  or 
three  guide  dogs. 

The  President  chatted  informally 
with  the  group  for  several  minutes 
in  the  rose  garden  at  the  White 
House  and  indicated  his  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  the  problems  connected 
with  blindness.  He  congratulated 
the  group  on  their  efforts  as  officers 
and  members  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and 
voiced  his  wishes  for  success  in  the 
work  that  each  one  in  this  field  is 
doing. 

The  experience  was  unique  for 
most  of  the  group,  and  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  comments  of  some  of  their  num¬ 
ber  attested  to  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  per¬ 
sonal  charm. 
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tarily  under  a  self-policing  system  with 
respect  to  their  methods  and  standards 
of  fund  raising  and  public  relations — 
an  action  of  greatest  import  to  the 
blind  people  of  this  country  and 
Canada,  and  to  a  large  segment  of  the 
sighted  public  as  well. 

New  Officers  Elected 

President  Roy  Kumpe,  of  the  South¬ 
west  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  completed 
two  successful  years  as  head  of  the  .As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  convention  elected 
as  his  successor  Captain  M.  C.  Robin¬ 
son,  National  Director  for  Western 
Canada,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  V'^ancouver.  For  V'icc 
President,  Joseph  F'.  CJunk  was  elected. 
He  is  Managing  Director,  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind.  Hulen  C.  W'alker  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Legislative  .Analyst  of 
the  .American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  became  Second  Vice  President; 
Miss  Julia  Lawson,  of  the  Texas  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  was  elected 
'Freasurer  to  succeed  Lemont  Hackett, 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Baltimore:  and  Alfred  .Allen,  the  in¬ 
cumbent  Secretary-Ceneral  since  1939. 
■Assistant  Director  of  the  .American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  was  again  re¬ 
elected. 

L.  L.  Il  rt/Zs  Honored 

On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  and  the  conferring  of  the  Shot- 
well  Award  upon  L.  L.  Watts,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Va.,  a 
fellow-V^irginian  and  long-time  friend 
of  Mr.  Watts,  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
officiated  as  toastmaster. 

Mr.  Watts  was  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  the  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  in  1922,  and  has  been 
executive  officer  of  the  Commission 


ever  since.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  and  has  for  many  years 
played  an  influential  and  valuable  role 
in  its  policies  and  work;  among  other 
important  functions  which  he  has  per¬ 
formed  was  his  chairmanship  of  com¬ 
mittees  in  1935  and  in  1945,  which 
recommended  and  initiated  important 
revisions  of  the  Association’s  constitu¬ 
tion. 

In  his  remarks  upon  acceptance  of 
the  Award,  Mr.  ^Vatts  reviewed  briefly 
some  of  his  experiences,  referring  to 
his  promotion  of  the  idea  of  separa¬ 
tion  of  schools  for  the  blind  and  for 
the  deaf;  also  to  his  conviction  that  it 
is  time  to  cease  seeking  legislation  in 
“dribbles”  and  to  go  after  larger  goals, 
as  for  example  an  adequate  system  of 
federal  insurance  against  blindness  fi¬ 
nanced  by  a  method  similar  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  social  security  plan.  He  hailed  the 
adoption  by  this  convention  of  a  code 
of  ethics  for  agencies  as  a  milestone  in 
the  .Association’s  history. 

.Some  of  the  highlights  from  papers 
delivered  at  meetings  during  the  week 
are  noted  here,  with  no  inference,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  are  the  only  matters 
worthy  of  special  mention.  They  are, 
rather,  typical  of  the  generally  high 
average  of  authority  with  which  sub¬ 
jects  were  discussed  in  the  general  ses¬ 
sions,  in  the  respective  groiqj  meetings, 
and  at  special  meetings. 

Dr.  Leonard  .A.  Scheele,  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  .Service,  streaking  on  “Neu¬ 
rological  Research  and  Blindness,” 
stressed  the  positive  advances  being 
made  in  this  field. 

New  Impetus  on  Study  of  Causes 
of  Blindness 

Dr.  Scheele  said  that  until  about 
two  years  ago  it  was  not  believed  that 
severely  damaged  tissues  of  the  central 
nervous  system  will  ever  spontaneously 
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regenerate.  Recent  research  with  ani¬ 
mals,  however,  shows  that  this  prin¬ 
ciple  no  longer  holds,  and  hope  is 
therefore  held  that  certain  degenera¬ 
tive  conditions  in  the  eye  will  respond 
to  treatment  and  lead  to  improvement 
or  cure. 

A  highly  skilled  staff,  the  latest  pre¬ 
cision  tools,  and  prospects  for  an  ef¬ 
fective  budget  for  research  and  train¬ 
ing  during  the  coming  year.  Dr.  Scheele 
said,  provide  encouraging  prospects  for 
investigating  the  major  diseases  of  man¬ 
kind,  including  those  causing  blind¬ 
ness. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Kessler’s  address  on 
Modern  Concepts  of  Rehabilitation, 
given  at  a  special  luncheon  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  National  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Association,  was  extremely  well 
received.* 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  panel  whose 
general  topic  was  ‘‘Horizons  Unlimited 
in  Work  for  the  Blind,”  ^^iss  Kathern 
K.  Ciruber,  .Assistant  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
dynamically  conveyed  a  challenge  to 
all  jjeople  working  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  blind  persons. 

Why  Not  Federal  Insurance 
Against  Blindness? 

The  core  of  Miss  Grulier’s  message 
was  couched  in  the  form  of  searching 
(jiiestions  designed  to  point  up  the 
avowed  aims  of  agencies  and  workers 
and  to  square  these  with  actual  results 
and  realistic  measures  of  success.  Miss 
(irulrer  presented  in  convincing  fash¬ 
ion  the  merits  and  the  timeliness  of 
serious  thinking  about  a  federal  sys¬ 
tem  of  insurance  against  blindness  for 
all  citizens,  a  system  based  financially 
upon  the  contributions  of  all  income 
earners. 


•  F.xtcrpts  from  Dr.  Kessler’s  address  appear 
on  page  210. 


Causes  of  Retrolental  Fibroplasia 
Are  Sought 

rhe  imjxtrtant  new  research  pro¬ 
gram  announced  by  Dr.  Scheele  was 
also  emphasized  by  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
who  spoke  of  the  new  research  into 
letrolental  fibroplasia.  Referring  to  the 
distressing  increase  of  this  condition 
among  babies  who  are  born  prema¬ 
turely,  he  stated  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  as  a  means  of  saving  the 
lives  of  these  infants  ‘‘is  suspected  as 
the  cause  of  this  increase  in  infantile 
blindness.” 

Mr.  Rockefeller  dedared  that  the  re¬ 
cent  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  ami  Welfare  was 
‘‘reaffirmation  by  the  new  .Administra¬ 
tion  of  our  belief  that  man’s  heaUh, 
his  enlightenment,  his  well  being  and 
his  protection  from  the  avoidable  haz¬ 
ards  of  our  complex  civilization  are 
proper  concerns  of  his  Government.” 

The  Role  of  Psychiatry  in  Adjustment 
The  telling  part  that  psychiatry  plays 
in  a  good  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  blind  was  set  forth  by  Dr.  Louis  S. 
Cholden,  of  the  Menninger  Founda¬ 
tion,  Topeka,  Kans.  In  rehabilitation 
it  must  be  recognized  that  each  person 
is  unique.  Dr.  Cholden  said,  and  he 
emphasized  that  each  jierson  must  be 
studied  as  an  individual. 

Dr.  Cholden  is  convinced  that  failure 
of  physicians  to  tell  blind  persons 
frankly  that  there  is  little  hojie  of  re¬ 
gaining  their  sight,  when  such  is  the 
fact,  frequently  delays  or  even  prevents 
rehabilitation.  He  said  that  even  if  the 
knowledge  depresses  the  patient,  it  is 
better  than  to  delude  him  with  false 
hopes.  The  proper  approach  which  the 
blind  person  should  be  helped  to  take 
is  the  hope  that  he  can  have  a  full  life 
as  a  blind  person,  even  though  it  may 
be  a  different  kind  of  life  than  it  other¬ 
wise  woidd  have  been. 
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Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  for  6o  years 
in  service  to  the  blind  and  for  20  years 
chief  of  braille  transcription  for  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  Library 
of  Congress,  received  recognition  at  a 
breakfast  meeting  as  the  oldest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association.  She  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  dozen  red  roses  and  an 
initialled  silver  compact.  Miss  Hoyt  is 
a  sprightly  87  and  retired  about  15 
years  ago.  She  voiced  the  modern  point 
of  view  when  she  said  that  we  still  need 
to  educate  the  public  “so  they  don’t 
think  a  blind  person  is  a  beggar.’’ 

Maurice  I.  Tynan,  Chief,  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Federal  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation,  was  honored  on 
the  same  occasion,  as  the  member  with 
the  longest  continuous  paid  member¬ 
ship  in  the  .Association.  His  member¬ 
ship  dates  back  to  1917. 

.At  the  final  business  session  the  dele¬ 
gates  voted  to  hold  the  1954  conven¬ 
tion  in  Houston,  T'exas,  where  the 
hosts  will  be  the  I'exas  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Harris  County  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Blind. 

rhe  succeeding  convention  city  in 
1955  was  also  selected  at  this  meeting. 
For  the  first  time  since  1937,  the  con¬ 
vention  in  1955  will  be  held  across  the 
border  to  the  north  in  Canada. 

.Adequate  hotel  accommodations  in 
Canadian  cities  are  difficult  to  find,  due 
to  the  popularity  of  many  places  in  the 


Dominion  as  tourist  centers,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  summer  season. 

The  famous  Chateau  Frontenac,  in 
Quebec,  newly  refurbished,  has  been 
engaged  for  June  19  to  24,  1955.  The 
June  dates  were  selected  due  to  the 
fact  that  no  convention  reservations 
can  be  made  later  because  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  tourist  season. 

.An  all-time  high  was  reached  during 
the  convention  with  the  enrollment  of 
new  members  to  bring  the  total  for 
the  first  time  to  over  one  thousand. 
One  hundred  sixty-two  of  these  are 
new  within  the  past  year.  Attendance 
at  the  convention  also  was  the  highest 
on  record,  688  delegates  and  visitors 
being  registered. 

.Agencies  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  those  nearby  in  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land  did  an  incomparal)le  job  as  hosts 
to  the  1953  convention,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  delegates  and  visitors.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  physical  convenience  of 
those  attending  and  for  their  lavish  en¬ 
tertainment  left  nothing  to  be  desired, 
and  the  hospitality  of  W'^ashington  was 
uniformly  genuine  from  the  President 
and  Vice  President  down.  Fhe  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com¬ 
missioners,  the  .Acting  Librarian  of 
Congress,  members  of  Federal  Offices, 
and  all  the  local  fellow-workers  in  the 
.A.AWB  were  gracious  and  generous 
hosts. 
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A  A  WB  A(hpts  Code  of  Good  Practice 


Sklf-imposed  standards  for  services  to 
the  blind  will  be  maintained  on  a  high 
level  of  integrity  by  the  voluntarily  ex- 
presseti  consent  of  the  membership  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  as  indicated  by  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  at  the  annual  convention  in 
Washington  this  summer  of  the  report 
of  the  Study  Committee  on  Principles 
and  Standards  of  Public  Relations  and 
Fund  Raising  for  Agencies  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Committee’s  report,  made  after 
two  years  of  study,  was  based  on  its 
findings  that  abuses  of  rules  of  honesty 
and  ethics  do  exist  in  this  country  in 
so-called  agencies  for  the  blind.  The 
Committee  therefore  proposed  that  the 
.\.\WB  should  take  steps  to  prevent 
exploitation  of  the  blind  and  the 
sighted,  and  that  it  should  adopt  a 
plan  for  so  doing. 

Finally,  the  Committee  recommended 
the  adoption  of  a  proposed  detailed  set 
of  criteria  by  which  agency  practices 
would  be  judged.  They  appear  below 
as  adopted.  The  convention  elected  a 
permanent  committee  on  standards 
and  practices,  empowered  to  issue  or 
withhold  an  .\.\WB  “.Seal  of  Good 
Practice”  to  agencies  submitting  appli¬ 
cations. 

The  permanent  co?nmittee  consists 
of  five  members,  each  to  serve  a  term 
of  five  years,  except  that  the  terms  of 
the  respective  members  of  the  first  com¬ 
mittee  are  one  year,  two  years,  three 
years,  four  years,  and  five  years,  thus 
providing  for  the  election  of  one  new 
member  each  succeeding  year  to  re¬ 
place  the  member  whose  term  expires. 

Fhe  committee  that  was  elected  in 


Washington  is  as  follows:  Stetson  K. 
Ryan,  Executive  Secretary,  Connecti¬ 
cut  State  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,  one  year;  Marjorie  S.  Hooper, 
Braille  Editor,  .\merican  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky., 
two  years;  .Alfred  L.  .Severson,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  three  years;  M.  Roberta 
Fownsend,  Director,  Survey  and  Home¬ 
work  Department,  National  Industries 
lor  the  Blind,  New  York,  four  years; 
Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  five  years.  Dr.  Cummings 
is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  Study  Committee,  which  was 
dissolved  with  the  completion  of  its 
assigned  work,  was  composed  of  the 
following  members:  M.  Robert  Bar¬ 
nett,  Executive  Director,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Chairman: 
Byron  H.  Smith,  Executive  Secretary, 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind; 
Lloyd  H.  Greenwood,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector,  Blinded  Veterans  .Association; 
Finis  E.  Davis,  Superintendent,  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind;  H. 
A.  Wood,  Executive  Secretary,  North 
Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind;  .Al¬ 
fred  .Allen,  .Secretary-General,  .A.A\VB, 
ex-officio. 

Report  of  Study  Committee 

'Fhe  Committee’s  report  was  prefaced 
by  certain  remarks,  abbreviated  here: 

Some  Agencies  Unjustifiable  or  Worse 

1.  There  have  been,  there  are  now,  and 
unless  steps  are  taken,  there  probably 
will  be,  so-called  agencies  for  the  blind 
which  have  absolutely  no  basis  for  exist- 
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ence  in  terms  of  necessary’  service  to 
blind  people,  whose  administrative  bases 
are  just  as  weak  as  their  service,  and  yet 
who  overtly  seek  public  support  for  the 
agency  and  its  empty  program  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  implies  to  their  supporters 
that  they  do  have  essential  and  substan¬ 
tial  work.  .  .  Some  of  them  we  could 
name  without  fear  of  libel  suits,  their 
bases  being  so  fraudulent  that  our  state¬ 
ments  could  not  be  proved  to  be  other 
than  correct.  Others  in  this  group  we 
probably  would  not  dare  to  name  be¬ 
cause  their  promoters —  not  all  of  tliem 
sighted  people — have  been  so  skillful  in 
taking  advantage  of  loose  corporation 
laws  and  the  lack  of  policing  authority 
in  this  country  that  technically  we  can¬ 
not  charge  them  with  fraud.  This  group 
we  might  generally  describe  as  the  rack¬ 
eteering  element,  which  unfortunately  is 
found  to  some  extent  in  almost  every 
field  of  social  and  welfare  service  in  the 
United  States.  I'hese  racketeers  know 
that  the  public  will  give  willingly  to  help 
the  blincl,  and  are  also  shrewed  enough 
to  know  that  the  public  has  in  general 
very  little  understanding  of  what  help¬ 
ing  the  blind  means  even  if  the  average 
person  had  time  to  ask  them  direct  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  details  of  their  serv'ice. 
To  say  that  such  rackets  are  usually 
short-lived  and  will  pass  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  for  lack  of  proven  worth  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  assumption.  This  committee  could 
tell  you  names  of  such  organizations 
which  have  existed  for  years  already  and 
show  no  signs  whatsoever  of  either  go¬ 
ing  out  of  business  or  of  needing  or 
meeting  good  standards  of  ethics  or  serv¬ 
ice. 

Too  Many  Agencies 

2.  There  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  too  many  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  On 
the  face  of  it,  one  only  has  to  note  that 
there  are  almost  6(X)  organizations  of 
varying  sizes  with  direct  or  indirect  ref¬ 
erence  to  service  to  the  blind  in  this 
country.  The  job  of  this  committee,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  to  comment  upon  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  agencies  with  finality,  because 


a  final  decision  as  to  whether  there  really 
are  too  many  from  a  service  point  of 
view  would  depend  upon  a  much  more 
complete  review  of  the  total  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  all  of  these  agencies  in  compari¬ 
son  to  the  total  need.  Our  comment  that 
there  arc  too  many  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  virtually  every  one  of  them  is 
autonomous,  operates  independently  of 
other  organizations  and,  therefore,  is 
carrying  cm  its  own  separate  public  re¬ 
lations  program.  The  net  effect,  in  our 
ojiinion.  of  nearly  600  different  and  sepa¬ 
rate  public  relations  approaches  to  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  public  or  to  the  total  pub¬ 
lic  can  only  lead  to  one  of  two  results — 
understandable  confusion  on  the  part  of 
those  who  would  like  to  understand  and 
help:  or,  psychological  refusal  to  try  to 
unclerstand  and  as  a  consequence  indif¬ 
ference  to  all  of  us. 

Use  of  Blind  Persons  in  Publicity 

3.  1  here  is  a  prevalence  of  conscious, 
but  jirobably  more  often  unconscious 
violations  of  ethical  considerations  in  us¬ 
ing  groups  of  blind  people  or  individuals 
for  publicity  purposes.  We  find  that  al¬ 
most  without  exception  even  solidly  es¬ 
tablished  agencies  are  using  photographs 
of  blind  persons  in  published  materials 
without  the  consent  of  their  clients,  and 
even  without  their  knowledge.  We  do 
not  think  that  this  is  a  good  practice. 
We  know  of  many  instances  in  which 
blind  persons  have  been  used  for  more 
or  less  dignified  types  of  appeals  to  the 
public  through  the  arrangement  for  their 
appearance  on  radio  or  television  pro¬ 
grams.  often  when  those  individuals  had 
a  definite  feeling  that  they  could  not  re¬ 
fuse  even  if  it  was  against  their  personal 
philosophy  to  exploit  their  own  blind¬ 
ness.  This  is  an  extremely  subtle  matter, 
one  which  could  not  Ire  legislated  into 
improvement,  but  one  which  we  find 
should  at  least  be  brought  into  the  open 
for  all  of  us  to  think  over  in  our  future 
activities. 

4.  There  are  an  alarming  number  of 
agencies,  both  of  the  flimsy  variety  and 
of  the  substantial  kind,  who  resort  to 
coercive  types  of  fund  raising  techniques 
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either  as  a  result  of  their  own  amateur¬ 
ish  beliefs  of  what  is  productive  of  re¬ 
sults  or  on  the  advice  of  professional 
counselors  who  are  hardened  through 
many  years  of  fund  raising  and  have  lost 
their  sensitivity  to  public  disapproval. 
We  mean  by  this  that  too  many  agencies 
are  using  unordered  merchandise  or 
other  coercive  “gimmicks”  in  attempting 
to  raise  money. 

Mistaken  Stereotypes  Perpetuated 

We  find  further  that  some  of  these 
gimmicks,  whether  they  are  presented  to 
the  public  through  the  mail,  on  the 
streets,  or  in  taptive  audience  situations, 
tend  to  perpetuate  public  notions  of  the 
stereotype  of  blindness,  such  as  white 
canes,  dark  glasses,  miniature  mops  and 
brooms,  canisters  which  are  strongly  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  the  tin  cup,  candy  dispensing 
machines  or  weighing  devices  which  “per¬ 
mit”  the  kindly  customer  to  deposit  a 
dime  or  a  quarter  instead  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  penny — the  list  could  be  much 
longer,  these  are  but  examples.  This 
committee’s  opinion  is  that  these  gim¬ 
mick  tricks  are  both  unpopular  with 
the  general  public  and  are  a  disservice 
to  the  general  reputation  of  blind  per¬ 
sons. 

Pity  Overplayed  in 
Public  Relations 

5.  There  is  almost  without  exception 
too  large  a  dejrendence  upon  the  emo¬ 
tional  reaction  of  the  sighted  to  be 
found  in  the  public  relations  materials 
of  agencies  for  the  blind.  This  appeal 
to  pity,  with  almost  amusing  repetition 
of  themes  like  “bringing  light  into  the 
darkness,”  “help  the  blind  to  help  them¬ 
selves,”  and  “rays  of  sunshine  in  a  lonely 
world,”  is  certainly  considered  by  most 
of  us  to  be  less  desirable  than  an  honest 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  of  our  agencies 
to  interest  our  supporters  through  state¬ 
ments  of  what  the  serv'ice  achievements 
and  service  objectives  are.  We  do  not 
say  that  it  is  possible  to  rid  ourselves  of 
all  emotional  considerations  of  the  needs 
of  the  blind,  but  we  do  feel  that  agen¬ 
cies  which  depend  only  upon  emotion 


for  support  will  never  prove  to  the  intel¬ 
lect  that  they  are  worthy  of  support. 

Overlapping  Seivices 

There  are  a  number  of  so-called  agen¬ 
cies  which  have  started  some  specialized 
service  in  order  to  meet  a  special  need 
whi(h  apparently  was  not  going  to  be 
met  by  existing  agencies  at  the  time,  who 
have  provided  some  worthwhile  service 
in  that  specialty,  but  have  not  had  the 
moral  or  intellectual  courage  to  refrain 
thereafter  from  the  pitfall  of  expansion 
into  all  other  specialties.  In  other  words, 
we  admit  that  there  has  been  and  still 
may  be  room  in  the  field  for  an  agency 
or  agencies  who  perform  only  one  service 
and  which  other  agencies  may  not  then 
consider  open  to  them.  .So  many  of  these 
agencies,  however,  soon  feel  a  compul¬ 
sion  to  say  to  the  public  that  they  do 
other  things,  receive  inadequate  sup¬ 
port  for  those  things,  and  in  the  process 
of  attempting  to  prove  their  statements, 
are  then  driven  to  greater  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  funds  for  purposes  which  were  not 
their  original  motivation.  In  doing  so, 
they  intrude  upon  the  service  program 
of  another  IcKal  or  national  agency,  cause 
considerable  friction  between  personali¬ 
ties  and  confuse  the  segment  of  the 
public  to  whom  both  agencies  are  ap¬ 
pealing  for  aid.  This  trend  is  common 
not  only  to  work  for  the  blind,  and  for 
lack  of  a  more  scholarly  or  gentlemanly 
name,  the  committee  would  describe  it 
as  pure  and  simple  “empire  building.” 

7.  The  “empire  building”  motivation 
which  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  sincere 
or  insincere  expansion  of  originally  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies,  also  seems  to  be  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  single  barrier  to  co¬ 
ordination  and  co-operation  among  all 
of  us. 

Rivalry  for  Public  Approval 

We  hesitate  to  co-operate  with  each 
other  in  service  to  blind  individuals 
since  we — whether  we  admit  it  at  the 
moment  or  not — are  afraid  that  we  can¬ 
not  then  with  honesty  say  to  our  public 
supporters  that  we  perform  the  service 
alone  and  are  entitled  to  their  assist- 
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ance.  A  review  of  the  public  relations 
statements  of  almost  every  agency  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  shows  that 
as  read  by  the  casual  recipient  the  agency 
which  disseminated  it,  by  implication, 
would  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  it 
is  the  only  agency  in  that  community, 
state  or  the  nation  which  is  really  help¬ 
ing  the  blind.  Our  awareness  of  the  great 
need  for  recognition  and  money  for  our 
own  agency  consciously  or  unconsciously 
leads  us  into  methods  of  publicity  which 
are  based  ujK)n  the  hope  that  the  ])ublic 
will  not  send  a  dollar  to  or  say  a  good 
word  about  another  agency  in  this  gen¬ 
eral  field.  This  committee  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  condemn  you  or  ourselves  for  this 
very  human  fault.  We  would  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  that  our  profession  could  find  the 
machiners'  which  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  subjective  fears  and  hopes  of  the 
individaul  agency'  leaders  through  the 
Utopian  goal  of  assuring  everyone  that 
there  is  enough  for  all  and  even  more  of 
it  if  team  work  is  applied  rather  than 
the  present  system  of  scrambling  over 
one  another  for  the  public’s  emotional 
handouts. 

Basic  Principles 

I  he  core  of  the  .Study  Committee’s 
rejxjrt  is  the  statement  of  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  that  shall  determine  the  stand¬ 
ards  which  agencies  will  volunarily  ad¬ 
here  to.  Only  those  agencies  which  feel 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the 
.\.\\VB  Seal  of  Good  Practices  need  ap¬ 
ply  for  that  Seal  and  submit  to  evalua¬ 
tion  by  the  i>ermanent  committee.  The 
statement,  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
convention,  billows: 

The  ojjeraticiiis  of  all  agencies  for 
the  blinci  entail  a  high  degree  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  liecause  of  the  element  ol 
public  trusteeship  and  protection  ol 
the  blind  involved  in  services  to  the 
blind.  We  therefore  adopt  the  follow¬ 
ing  basic  principles,  and  ask  all  agen¬ 
cies  relying  u[)on  public  sup|K)rt  for 
their  programs  of  service  to  the  blind 


to  adopt  these  principles.  Upon  appli¬ 
cation,  annually,  the  AAWB  will  issue 
its  Seal  of  Good  Practice  to  all  those 
agencies  for  the  blind  which  agree  to 
accept  and  to  adhere  to  these  provi¬ 
sions. 

1.  Board.  .\n  active  and  responsible 
governing  body,  with  legal  author¬ 
ity,  serving  without  comjjensation, 
holding  regular  meetings,  and  with 
effective  administrative  control. 

2.  Pi’RPosE.  .\  legitimate  purpose  and 
with  no  avoidable  duplication  of 
the  work  of  other  sound  organiza¬ 
tions. 

3.  Pr(k;ram.  Reasonable  efficiency  in 
program,  management  and  reason¬ 
able  adequacy  of  resources,  both  | 
material  and  personnel. 

4.  Co-oPF.RATioN.  Evidence  of  consul¬ 
tation  and  co-operation  with  es¬ 
tablished  agencies  in  the  same  or 
related  fields. 

5.  Ethical  promotion. 

(a)  Ethical  methods  of  publicity,  I 
promotion  and  solicitation  of 
funds. 

(b)  No  portrayal  of  the  blind  as 
helpless. 

(c)  No  use  of  any  living  blind 
person’s  name  or  picture  with¬ 
out  prior  jjermission  of  indi¬ 
vidual  concerned. 

(d)  No  granting  of  the  right  to 
commercial  manufacturers  or 
vendors  to  couple  their  sup¬ 
port  of  programs  for  the  blind 
with  their  sales  promotion. 

(e)  No  representation  of  products 
as  made  by  the  blind  unless 
the  agency  employs  blind  per¬ 
sons  to  an  extent  constituting 
not  less  than  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  personnel  engaged 
in  the  direct  labor  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  manufactured  blind- 
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made  products.  Temporary 
exceptions  may  be  recognized 
in  the  case  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  new  products  and/ 
or  processes. 

Direct  labor  production  means 
all  work  required  for  prepara¬ 
tion,  processing  and  packing, 
but  not  including  supervision, 
administration,  inspection  and 
shipping. 

Definition  of  blindness:  I'lie 
term  “blind  individual”  means 
an  individual  whose  central 
visual  acuity  does  not  exceed 
20/200  in  the  better  eye  with 
correcting  lenses,  or  whose 
visual  acuity  is  greater  than 
2o/2<K)  but  is  accompanied  by 
a  limitation  in  the  fields  of 
vision  such  that  the  widest 
diameter  of  the  visual  field 
subtends  an  angle  no  greater 
than  20  degrees. 

6.  Fund-raising  prac-tick.  In  fund¬ 
raising: 

(a)  No  payment  of  commissions 
for  fund-raising. 

(b)  No  mailing  of  unordered  tick¬ 
ets  or  merchandise  with  a  re¬ 
quest  for  money  in  return.  Ex¬ 
ceptions  may  be  recognized  in 
the  case  of  agencies  which  use 
and  have  used  seals  as  a  tradi¬ 
tional  part  of  their  fund-rais¬ 
ing  techniques. 

(c)  No  general  telephone  solicita¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

(d)  No  entertainment  by  or  in  the 
name  of  an  agency  for  the 
blind  unless  the  complete  net 
income  from  the  sale  of  tickets 
is  paid  to  the  agency  and  un¬ 
less  the  entertainment  is  in  all 
other  respects  promoted  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  principles 


set  forth  in  the  overall  state¬ 
ment  of  principles. 

(e)  No  solicitation  of  funds  in 
areas  in  which  the  agency  so¬ 
liciting  renders  no  substantial 
service  to  the  blind  of  that 
area. 

7.  Annual  audit  of  books  by  a  State, 
Federal,  or  independent  certified 
accountant  showing  all  income  and 
disbursements  in  reasonable  de¬ 
tail. 

8.  Budget.  Detailed  annual  budget, 
translating  program  plans  into 
financial  terms. 

9.  .Activities.  .Annual  report  of  work 
of  the  agency,  in  reasonable  detail, 
including  a  brief,  informative  state¬ 
ment  of  principal  sources  of  in¬ 
come  and  tyjies  of  expenditures,  or 
an  assurance  in  writing  that  an 
audited  financial  statement  may  l)e 
secured  from  an  accountant  (whose 
name  and  address  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished.) 

10.  Information.  .Agreement  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  .A.AWB  such  information 
as  will  serve  to  establish  the  right 
of  the  agency  to  the  Seal  of  CWxxl 
Practice  of  the  .A.AWB.  This  to  in¬ 
clude  a  financial  statement  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  financial  officer  of  the 
agency,  in  such  reasonable  detail 
as  may  be  reejuested:  information 
with  resjject  to  the  budget  of  the 
agency:  activities  rejKirt  and  fore¬ 
cast  of  future  programs  and  fund¬ 
raising  projects.  It  is  agreed  that 
all  such  information  shall  remain 
confidential  to  the  Certifying  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  .A.A\VB. 

II.  .Appeal.  In  the  event  of  disap¬ 
proval  of  any  application  for  the 
Seal  of  Go<xI  Practice  any  agency 
so  disapproved  shall  have  the  right 
of  apj)eal  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  .A.AVV'B  for  a  review  ami 
final  decision. 
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A  Progt  aui  for  Industrial  Homework 

M.  ROBERTA  TOWNSEND 


[Etlitor’s  Note:  Representatives  of  ail  agen¬ 
cies  concerned  are  convinced  that  home 
work  for  the  blind  is  a  matter  too  long  neg¬ 
lected  but  which  also  presents  enormous 
diihculties.  An  early  conference  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  and  development  of 
home  work  programs  is  being  planned  by 
the  American  Foundation  lor  the  Blind, 
the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  United  States  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation,  information  concern¬ 
ing  which  will  be  |>rovided  our  readers.] 

l  o  FULLY  UNDI  RSIAM)  AND  SUCCecd  ill 

tlie  operation  of  an  Industrial  Home¬ 
work  program  it  is  necessary  to  confine 
ourselves  rigidly  to  the  limitations  as 
expressed  in  the  presently  accepted  defi¬ 
nition  of  this  specific  service  in  the 
home. 

The  definition  is  “a  service  to  be 
tendered  by  an  accredited  agency  de¬ 
signed  and  developed  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  adhering  to  the  health  and  la- 
Iror  laws,  to  otter  regular  work  train¬ 
ing  and  remunerative  work  opportu¬ 
nity  to  those  eligible  disabled  [lersons, 
who  cannot  for  physical,  psychological 
or  geographic  reasons  leave  their  homes 
to  travel  to  and  from  a  jilace  of  busi¬ 
ness.” 

When  we  say  “those  eligible”  we 
mean  that  clients  selected  for  this  serv¬ 
ice  are  those,  first,  whom  we  reason¬ 
ably  believe  can  and  wish  to  benefit 
from  such  a  program.  We  must  be  sure, 
trxj,  that  these  persons  have  been  of¬ 
fered  and  received  any  supporting  re¬ 
habilitation  services  related  to  medical, 
sexial  or  other  problems  which  might 
interfere  with  their  ability  to  accept 
and  profit  by  useful  employment. 


Auxiliary  services  to  the  homebound 
client  prior  to  industrial  training  and 
employment  are  just  as  important  as 
such  services  to  the  worker  seeking 
work  opportunity  in  a  sheltered  shop. 
In  fact,  industrial  htunework  should 
be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the 
workshop  into  the  home  where  the 
client  reteives  in  that  setting  as  com¬ 
parable  a  share  of  the  services  involved 
as  it  is  reasonably  possible  to  otter  him. 

When  we  say  provitle  “regular  em¬ 
ployment”  we  mean  that  the  agency 
on  the  one  side,  insofar  as  possible, 
promises  steady  work  at  a  fair  rate  of 
pay  to  the  client  having  completed  a 
training  )>eriod  and  having  become 
productive.  The  client  on  his  side  must 
assume  the  res|)onsibility  of  producing 
at  a  sufficiently  steady  rate  to  warrant 
the  agency’s  development  of  industrial 
markets. 

'I'he  number  of  working  hours  and 
rate  of  pay  is  an  individual  problem 
lietween  the  client  and  the  agency.  The 
ideal  would  be  a  full  working  day  with 
base  pay  fixed  at  piece  rates  compa¬ 
rable  to  similar  ojrerations  in  industry, 
rhe  sponsoring  agency  may,  however, 
modify  the  working  hours  to  meet  the 
limitations  of  an  individual  worker. 
The  standard,  however,  must  not  be 
lowered  to  the  extent  of  confusing  busy 
work  and  occupational  therapy  with 
industrial  homework. 

Geographic  location  may  have  some 
bearing  on  earnings,  i.  e.,  a  few  dollars 
weekly  in  a  small  rural  community 
might  answer  as  reasonable  a  need  as 
more  dollars  in  an  urban  setting.  How¬ 
ever,  no  matter  what  arrangement  has 
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been  made  as  to  working  hours,  the 
base  pay  must  at  all  times  be  compa¬ 
rable  with  piece  rates  established  by 
industry.  It  is  only  at  the  discretion  of 
the  agency  and  through  special  licens¬ 
ing  by  the  Federal  Department  of  La- 
l)or  that  the  individual  worker  may  re- 
teive  something  less  than  the  going 
minimum. 

It  is  important  that  the  adjustment 
ol  working  hours  and  earnings  to  in¬ 
dividual  workers  does  not  assume  so 
nuich  leniency  and  lack  of  purpose  as 
to  destroy  the  incentives  and  rewards 
inherent  in  gainful  employment. 

The  term  “regular  employment”  also 
implies  the  making  or  processing  ol 
salable  articles.  To  sell,  we  must  have 
markets.  We  are  in  business.  In  the  in- 
irotluction  of  the  word  “marketing”  we 
have  established,  next  to  earnings  of 
the  individual,  the  most  important  dis¬ 
cipline  which  sets  industrial  homework 
apart  from  other  services  in  the  home. 
Marketing  assumes  a  consumer  or 
buyer,  thereby  further  tightening  the 
lines  of  discipline.  If  the  buyer  is  not 
satisfied  he  will  not  purchase;  if  the 
product  is  not  sold,  the  worker  cannot 
hope  to  be  steadily  employed  and  the 
industrial  program  ceases  to  exist. 

The  important  factors  then,  which 
identify  industrial  homework  are: 

A.  Regular  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  home. 

B.  Clients  who  can  and  wish  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  regular  work  pro¬ 
gram  in  their  homes. 

Cl.  Base  pay  and  earnings  reasonably 
related  to  normal  industry. 

1).  Competitive  marketing  of  salable 
products. 

Program 

It  is  agreed  that  industrial  home¬ 
work  is  probably  the  most  costly  and 
unwieldly  phase  of  rehabilitation.  It 


is  also  true  that  the  handicapped  per¬ 
son  confined  to  his  home  should  have 
equal  opportunity  in  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  prceess.  How  then,  can  a  program 
be  set  up?  What  are  the  consecutive 
steps  to  be  taken?  What  kind  of  struc¬ 
ture  must  be  set  up? 

Agency  Set-up  for  Industrial 

Homework 

Presupposing  that  there  is  a  known 
need  for  industrial  homework  in  a 
given  community  and  a  reasonable 
number  of  clients  whom  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  w’ould  benefit,  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  typje  of  agency  offering  the 
service.  Does  such  agency  maintain  a 
workshop  from  which  the  industrial 
pjrogram  could  extend  or  is  industrial 
homework  the  only  emp>loyment  pro¬ 
gram  offered?  If  the  latter  is  true,  does 
the  agency  have  facilities  for  holding 
classes  for  those  clients  who  might  be 
able  to  come  to  the  center  for  training? 
Does  it  have  space  for  the  necessary 
care  and  handling  of  raw  materials, 
work  in  process,  finished  gcxxls,  pre- 
piaring,  insp)ecting,  packing,  shipjping, 
clerical  work,  etc. 

The  Client 

'I'he  second  consideration  would  be 
the  client.  How  many  have  been  found 
eligible  for  industrial  homework  and 
have  been  prepared  to  use  it?  What  do 
they  represent  in  terms  of  education, 
or  expjerience?  Are  they  pnedominantly 
men  or  women,  old  or  young?  .Are  they 
truly  homebound  or  can  they  travel  to  a 
center  for  training,  daily,  or  must  tem¬ 
porary  living  arrangements  be  made? 
How  are  they  located?  .Are  they  some¬ 
what  bunched  in  one  area  or  are  they 
widely  spread  geographically?  .All  of 
this  detail  is  important  in  relation  to 
the  typies  of  industries  or  work  opera¬ 
tion  which  might  be  undertaken  and 
the  number  of  actual  work  hours 
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which  may  be  anticipated  from  the  in¬ 
dividual  home-worker. 

It  is  acceptable  at  the  start  to  select 
workers  who  seem  relatively  sure  of 
achieving  in  such  a  program.  This 
tends  to  encourage  the  community,  the 
staff  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
client  in  an  understanding  of  the  real 
values  and  possibilities  in  industrial 
homework.  \Ve  have  honestly  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  this  is  a  difficult  and  costly 
form  of  rehabilitation.  However,  noth¬ 
ing  succeeds  like  success  and  once  the 
principle  and  its  practical  application 
have  been  proved,  the  program  may 
and  must  be  expanded  to  include  the 
time  and  effort  necessary  to  serve  the 
slower  and  less  able  worker. 

It  should  be  understood  that  after 
every  reasonable  effort  has  been  made 
to  develop  the  skill  of  the  individual 
worker  and  he  fails  to  reach  a  pf)int 
of  the  most  limited  employment,  then 
he  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  in¬ 
dustrial  picture.  It  is  possible  that 
other  services  may  be  found  within  the 
agency  to  meet  his  needs  but  he  should 
not  continue  to  be  carried  as  dead 
w(Kxl  in  the  industrial  homework  pro¬ 
gram. 

Staff 

'I'he  selection  of  staff  must  be  guided 
by  the  general  agency  set-up.  In  the 
case  of  a  going  workshop  program 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  homework 
program  may  be  covered  by  staff  al- 
leady  employed;  clerical,  Imokkeeping, 
insjiection  and  shipping,  for  example. 
If,  however,  the  industrial  homework 
stands  alone  as  a  separte  unit,  all  of 
these  functions  must  be  included. 
There  should  be  a  jjerson  with  super¬ 
visory  ability  who  has  had  teacher 
training  in  Manual  Arts,  University 
Extension  or  Industrial  Arts,  who  can 
plan  and  be  res[X)nsible  for  the  total 
program,  courses  of  instruction,  projier 


supervision,  inspection,  pick-up  and  de¬ 
livery,  product  planning  and  market¬ 
ing.  Under  such  a  supervisor  should  be 
one  or  more  field  instructors  depending 
upon  the  number  of  clients  and  area 
served.  Instructors  should  have  teach¬ 
ing  experience  or  its  equivalent  in 
Manual  Arts;  they  should  be  able  to 
teach  either  on  an  individual  or  class 
work  basis.  They  should  also  have  some 
facility  in  community  contacts  as  vol¬ 
unteer  service  can  and  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  remote  areas  where  regu¬ 
lar  teaching  for  a  sufficiently  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  becomes  a  problem.  It  is 
useless  to  visit  a  client  or  carry  on 
group  instruction  at  such  extended  in¬ 
tervals  that  the  student  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  forget,  or  more  important, 
lose  interest  in  his  part  of  the  project 
from  one  lesson  until  the  next. 

The  necessary  clerical  and  technical 
staff  needed  for  pricing,  payment  of 
wages,  purchase  of  raw  materials,  pack¬ 
ing  and  shipping  must  be  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  number  of  workers 
and  volume  of  production. 

A  sales  person  is  most  important,  but 
if  finances  will  not  allow,  then  it  is 
essential  that  the  person  serving  in  the 
supervisory  capacity  be  able  to  meet 
and  draw  upon  community  resources 
for  sales  outlets  of  merchandise. 

Whether  the  industrial  homework 
program  is  a  part  of  an  agency  already 
offering  workshop  opportunity  or  not, 
competent  staff  is  absolutely  essential. 
To  encourage  and  to  bring  to  a  pro¬ 
ductive  level  individuals  who  have  jier- 
haps  become  conditioned  to  inactivity 
through  forced  idleness;  who  have  set¬ 
tled  down  to  |)oor  habits  in  perform¬ 
ance  from  oversympathy  or  must  lie 
helped  into  work  completely  different 
from  that  to  which  they  have  l)ecome 
accustomed,  takes  the  highest  degree  of 
professional  knowledge,  technical  skill, 
tact,  enthusiasm  and  patience.  Home- 
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work  on  an  industrial  basis  must  be 
approached  in  a  jx)sitive,  practical  and 
business-like  way,  if  it  is  to  be  pulled 
up  by  the  bootstraps  and  identified  as 
economically  sound,  both  for  the  client 
and  the  agency  which  promotes  it. 

Products  and  Markets 

rhe  type  of  protluct  to  be  made  de¬ 
pends  upon  several  factors.  There  are 
the  natural  limitations  imposed  in  the 
homes  of  weight,  bulk  and  cleanliness. 
There  is  the  question  of  salability  of 
the  pnxluct  and  markets  for  its  con¬ 
sumption. 

Weight,  bulk  and  cleanliness  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  space  in  the  home  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  raw  materials  and 
finished  goods  are  easily  understood, 
but  what  constitutes  a  salable  article, 
what  is  the  prime  difference  between 
things  fashioned  for  personal  gratifica¬ 
tion  and  those  to  be  offered  for  com¬ 
mercial  sale? 

There  are  four  basic  elements  to  con¬ 
sider  in  salability: 

1.  Good  design 

2.  Technical  excellence 

‘{.  Correct  relation  to  current  uses 
and  fashion 

4.  Pricing 

Good  design,  whether  related  to 
kitchen  utensils,  drapery  fabrics,  suits 
or  paintings  de|}ends  upon  line,  fonn 
and  color.  The  products  must  be  pleas¬ 
ing  to  look  at,  well  and  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  harmonious  in  color,  and 
made  of  suitable  materials. 

'Technical  excellence  indicates  that 
the  construction  and  workmanship  of 
the  product  must  be  of  a  standard  and 
quality  commensurate  to  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  lx;  put. 

Correct  relation  to  current  uses  and 
fashion  demands  that  the  product  meet 
present  trends  and  demands.  It  means 
this  year’s  merchandise,  not  last  year’s. 


Pricing  is  most  important.  Industry 
has  established  certain  price  ranges 
into  which  manufactured  goods  nat¬ 
urally  fall.  The  consumer  has  uncon¬ 
sciously  accepted  this  and  has  learned 
to  judge  his  purchase  on  this  basis.  The 
high  priced  item  will  sell  if  the  dollar 
value  is  there.  I'he  overpriced  will  not. 
Underpricing  will  not  necessarily  cre¬ 
ate  a  ready  sale.  The  out-of-line  price 
tends  to  raise  a  doid)t  in  the  buyer’s 
mind.  He  may  sus|>ect  that  something 
is  wrong. 

Industry  pays  large  sums  for  prcnluct 
development,  testing,  promoting,  pack¬ 
aging,  in  the  distribution  of  goods. 
Marketing  and  merchandising  have  be¬ 
come  exact  sciences  upon  which  the 
economic  balance  of  buying  commodi¬ 
ties  on  an  industrial  level  must  rest. 
Many  of  the  devices  and  resources  used 
by  industry  are  available  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Testing  laboratories  of  home  mag¬ 
azines,  editors  of  style  and  trade  maga¬ 
zines  offer  opportunities  for  valuable 
comment  and  opinion. 

In  the  field  of  rehabilitation  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  use  of 
ibodern  professional  skills.  In  the 
highly  technical  area  of  selecting  and 
marketing  products  on  a  commercially 
rom|jetitive  basis,  it  does  not  make 
sense  to  rely  upon  guess  work. 

The  disp)osition  of  goods  under  an 
industrial  homework  program  and  the 
wages  to  be  paid  to  the  workers  are 
the  prime  objectives  of  this  phase  of 
rehabilitation  and  must,  therefore,  be 
considered  in  that  degree  of  impor¬ 
tance. 

In  the  last  analysis  then,  the  impor¬ 
tant  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  industrial  homework  in  its 
pro|)er  place  and  relationship  to  the 
rehabilitation  picture  are  to: 

I.  Arrive  at  a  common  acceptance 
of  the  definition  of  industrial 
homework. 
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!i.  Agree  upon  the  need  for  ade¬ 
quate  and  competent  staff. 

3.  Arrive  at  a  reasonable  considera¬ 
tion  of  standard  methods  and 
procedure  whether  in  centers  or 
at  home. 

4.  Agree  upon  a  minimum  unit  of 
working  hours  and  earnings  for 
individuals  employed  in  this  clas¬ 
sification. 

5.  .Agree  upon  the  importance  of 
holding  the  standard  of  products 


and  the  development  of  markets 
at  a  competitive  commercial  level. 

6.  .Arrive  at  a  reasonable  cost  of 
such  services  to  the  sponsoring 
agency. 

If  these  steps  can  be  agreed  upon  as 
a  more  or  less  universal  approach,  then 
it  should  be  possible  to  extend  practi¬ 
cal  remunerative  work  opportunity  to 
many,  many  more  homebound  indi¬ 
viduals  now  unemployed. 


Dr.  Kessler  Speaks  eni  Moelern 

Concepts  of  Rehahilitation 


Dr.  Hknry  M.  Kk.s.slf.r,  Medical  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Kessler  Institute  for  Reha¬ 
bilitation,  in  West  Orange,  N.J.,  told 
a  special  luncheon  group  at  a  meeting 
of  the  .American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  in  Washington  last 
July  that  .America  has  been  making  a 
great  contribution  toward  world  peace 
by  means  of  the  concepts  and  technics 
of  modern  rehabilitation. 

The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association. 

Those  who  heard  Dr.  Kessler  were 
deeply  stirred  by  the  implications 
which  he  pointed  out  as  being  involved 
in  a  world-view  of  the  needs  and  activi¬ 
ties  in  rehabilitation  of  the  handi¬ 
capped. 

Dr.  Kessler,  a  native  of  Newark,  N.J., 
is  an  international  authority  on  reha¬ 
bilitation.  Besides  his  M.  D.  degree 
from  Cornell  University  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  he  has  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  He  is  Clinical  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Rehabilitation  in  New  York 
Medical  College,  .Attending  Orthopedic 
Surgeon  at  several  hospitals  in  New 


A'ork  and  New  Jersey,  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  numerous  articles  and  books  on 
lehabilitation.  His  appointments  and 
awards  include  many  of  nation-wide 
importance,  as  well  as  others  of  inter¬ 
national  character. 

In  spite  of  the  surge  of  anti-Ameri¬ 
can  feeling  in  Europe  and  Asia  since 
the  war.  Dr.  Kessler  indicated  that 
.American  assistance  in  rehabilitation 
is  making  genuine  progress  not  only 
for  its  own  ends,  but  is  incidentally 
demonstrating  the  true  heart  of  Amer¬ 
ica  with  her  fine  gesture  of  friendship 
across  national  and  racial  borders,  ex¬ 
pressed  through  private  institutions 
and  the  Point  Four  plan  of  aid  to 
under-developed  people. 

Excerpts  of  Dr.  Kessler’s  address  ap¬ 
pear  below: 

The  greatest  contribution  toward  world 
peace  has  been  made  by  the  United  States, 
not  through  the  provision  of  guns  and  am¬ 
munition  but  through  the  spread,  all  over 
the  world,  of  the  concepts  and  technics  of 
modern  rehabilitation.  In  solving  their 
common  problems  of  disease  and  disability, 
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countries  which  were  enemies  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield  became  friends  around  the  con¬ 
ference  table,  and  the  United  States  is  the 
prime  mover  in  the  development  of  these 
international  activities. 

I  saw  this  demonstrated  in  Stockholm  in 
1952,  when  more  than  750  people  from 
thirty  countries  of  the  world  faced  the 
hazards  and  inconveniences  of  travel  and 
the  difficulties  of  currency  shortages  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Fifth  World  Congress  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Society  for  the  Welfare  of 
Cripples.  I  wondered  what  brought  these 
men  and  women,  representing  so  many 
divergent  races,  customs  and  languages,  to 
Stockholm,  and  I  decided  there  were  three 
reasons.  First  of  all,  they  had  come  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas  and  information;  “How  do 
you  treat  poliomyelitis?”  "What  is  the 
best  way  of  handling  our  cerebral  palsy 
problem?”  Secondly,  they  came  to  find 
out  if  the  job  should  be  done  by  govern¬ 
ment  alone  or  by  private  agencies  alone 
and  decided  that  co-operation  between  the 
two  was  essential  for  success. 

But  most  important,  they  came  because 
the  stresses  of  the  international  political 
situation  had  convinced  them  of  the  ur¬ 
gent  necessity  of  finding  and  cementing  a 
common  bond.  They  saw  that  international 
work  for  the  disabled  offered  the  greatest 
stimulus  to  world  peace. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  World  Veterans 
Federation  held  last  November  in  London, 
I  saw  representatives  of  the  Israelis  and  the 
Egyptians  foi^t  their  political  conflicts  as 
they  joined  forces  to  help  the  veterans  of 
both  countries  who  had  been  disabled  in 
the  Israeli-Egyptian  w'ars.  Again  in  Paris, 
last  spring,  at  a  similar  meeting  of  the 
World  Veterans  Federation  which  I  at¬ 
tended,  those  traditional  enemies,  the  Yu¬ 
goslavs  and  the  Italians,  tackled  the  same 
problem.  Before  the  conference  was  over, 
they  were  calling  each  other  blood  brothers. 

The  spirit  of  rehabilitation  penetrates 
to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  recent  trip  to  Indonesia  I  fell  into 
conversation  with  a  young  doctor  who  dis¬ 


cussed  rehabilitation  with  obvious  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience.  When  I  asked  him 
where  he  did  all  this  work,  he  said,  “Why, 
at  my  own  center.  You  must  come  and  see 
it.”  So  I  journeyed  to  Solo,  about  50  miles 
north  of  Djakarta,  and  there,  almost  lit¬ 
erally  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle,  I  found 
a  small  but  modern  and  well-equipped 
center.  When  I  asked  how  all  this  had 
come  about,  he  said,  “Well,  Dr.  Kessler,  I 
am  a  victim  of  your  book.  When  I  needed 
a  limb-maker  I  taught  a  handyman  how 
to  construct  prostheses  and  now  he  is  a 
victim  of  me!” 

In  Japan,  where  traditional  revulsion 
for  the  deformed  had  amounted  to  a  na¬ 
tional  phobia,  .American  doctors  came  with 
the  occupation  forces  to  instruct  in  tech¬ 
nics  and  spread  the  philosophy  of  rehabili¬ 
tation,  with  the  result  that  there  is  now  a 
society  for  crippled  children  and  adults 
which  has  the  romantic  name,  “Friends  of 
Love.”  Thus  the  conquered  nation  learns 
from  its  conquerors  that  democracy  is  ac¬ 
tually  a  fierce  belief  in  our  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  what  happens  to  our  fel¬ 
low  man. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  visit  many  of 
the  countries  of  the  world,  but  my  most 
significant  trip  has  been  to  a  continent 
you  will  not  find  on  any  map.  It  has  no 
borders  and  no  government.  It  has  a  soul 
but  no  voice.  It  has  been  formed  out  of 
the  despair  and  the  courage  of  the  human 
spirit.  It  is  inhabited  by  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  world.  This  lost  continent  is 
the  world  of  the  handicapped  and,  to  those 
who  are  concerned  with  it,  differences  in 
language,  customs,  and  the  color  of  one’s 
skin  assume  a  curious  insignificance. 

Medieval  man  knew  that  all  things  were 
possible  by  faith;  modern  man  knows  that 
all  things  are  possible  through  science. 
Those  of  us  who  are  working  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  know  that  the  twenty-first  century 
must  develop  an  international  man  who 
will  be  a  synthesis  of  science  and  faith. 
On  this  man  the  fulfillment  of  all  our 
future  hopes  of  peace  and  justice  depend. 
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Book  Kevieivs 


Adjustment  to  Physical  Handicap  and 
Illness:  A  Survey  of  the  Social  Psy¬ 
chology  of  Physique  and  Disability — 
By  Roger  G.  Barker,  in  collaboration  with 
Beatrice  A.  Wright,  Lee  Meyerson,  Mol- 
lie  R.  Gonick.  1953.  Publisher:  Social 
Science  Research  C^ouncil,  230  Park  Ave- 
nut.  New  York.  440  pp.  S2.  Reviewed 
by  Salvatore  G.  DiMichael.* 

This  book  is  a  revision  of  a  1946 
publication  under  the  same  title.  The 
major  part  of  the  revision  is  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  new  chapter  on  the  “Somato- 
psychological  Significance  of  Impaired 
Vision,”  a  fact  which  increases  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  book  for  persons  working 
or  doing  research  with  the  blind.  In 
general,  the  revision  is  more  clearly 
written  and  includes  more  recent  re¬ 
search.  The  authors  have  produced  the 
new  edition  because  research  on  social 
psychology  in  physique  has  increased 
and  the  education  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  disabled  has  become  more  im¬ 
portant. 

'I'he  book  is  skillfully  organized  and 
written.  It  may  be  read  profitably  by 
research  workers  concerned  with  theory 
and  methodology,  and  by  jiractitioners 
of  every  profession  who  deal  with  the 
blind  and  other  disabled.  For  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  book  makes  its  major  contri¬ 
bution  in  the  introductory  section  on 
methodological  problems  of  research  in 
the  field,  the  theoretical  concejjts  of 
new  and  overlapping  situations  for  the 

•  Dr.  DiMichael  is  Consultant,  Psychological 
Service,  Dept,  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  O.V.R.,  Washington,  D.C. 


disabled  and  the  assumed  socially  fa¬ 
vored  nondisabled,  the  cases  of  Beverly 
and  Maria,  and  the  implications  of  the 
analysis  of  these  cases  to  the  pro- 
jxtsed  theory.  The  practical  profes¬ 
sional  worker  may  wish  only  to  read 
the  chapters  on  special  disability 
groups,  the  chapter  summaries,  and  the 
research  summaries. 

The  chapter  on  impaired  vision 
makes  a  critical  study  of  the  literature 
dealing  with  research  reports.  The  sec¬ 
tion  may  be  used  as  a  convenient  ref¬ 
erence  on  summaries  of  studies  in  the 
field.  The  observation  is  made  early  in 
the  chapter  that  “There  is  a  large  body 
of  literature  on  the  social  behavior  and 
personality  of  the  blind.”  Then,  in 
conclusion,  it  notes  that  “Very  little 
systematic  research.  .  .  has  been  done 
and  what  has  been  attempted  has  been 
caught  in  the  snare  of  methodological 
difficulties.” 

The  chajjter  itself  offers  no  new  in¬ 
formation  on  the  blind  which  is  not 
already  in  the  literature:  it  does  not 
intend  to  do  so.  I'he  reader  himself,  is 
requested  to  apply  to  research  or  prac¬ 
tical  work  for  the  blind  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  theoretical  concepts  on  the 
“properties  of  new,  overlapping,  mar¬ 
ginal  and  egocentric  psychological  sit¬ 
uations — in  ordering  some  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  blind.”  For  this  reason, 
the  reviewer  offers  a  few  opinions  of 
his  own  on  the  theoretical  concepts  in 
the  early  sections  of  the  book. 

The  theory  is  based  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  disabled  are  an  in- 
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ferior  group  socially  and  psychologi¬ 
cally  distinct  from  the  nondisabled. 
The  authors  state  (p.  in),  “We  sug¬ 
gest  that  when  a  person  is  in  a  mar¬ 
ginal  position,  conflict  and  maladjust¬ 
ment  will  result. — If  true,  it  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  disabilities  and  ex¬ 
periences  that  place  an  individual  in 
marginal  situations  are  in  many  re¬ 
spects  less  desirable  than  those  that 
place  an  individual  in  restricted  but 
unambiguous  situations.”  Thus,  to 
paraphrase  the  authors,  segregation  of 
the  blind  would  eliminate  the  malad¬ 
justment  but  would  “produce  egocen- 
tricity.”  The  core  of  the  problem,  they 
say,  is  to  work  out  a  solution  so  that 
the  blind  would  become  neither  ego¬ 
centric  nor  disinclined  to  admit  their 
limitations.  To  state  it  positively,  the 
blind  should  be  interested  in  causes 
beyond  themselves  and  in  emphasizing 
their  abilities. 

I'his  theory  does  not  seem  well  suited 
to  explain  the  psychological  origin  of 
malacljustments.  When  the  jjerson  sees 
himself  to  be  in  such  “marginal  situa¬ 
tions”  he  already  is  maladjusted  and 
the  proposed  theory  analyzes  the  facts 
as  they  are,  not  how  they  came  to  be 
that  way.  If  the  [jerson  believes  him¬ 
self  very  different  from  the  nondis¬ 
abled,  the  psychological  source  of  be¬ 
havior  must  be  sought  in  order  to  make 
better  scientific  progress.  The  cases  of 
Beverly  and  Maria  illustrate  the  point. 
The  authors  analyze  the  two  girls  as 
they  are,  rather  than  how  they  became 
that  way  psychologically.  Moreover, 
the  theory  emphasizes  “situations;” 
more  basic  is  an  understanding  of  the 
value  systems,  strivings  and  motives  of 
the  disabled  as  compared  to  the  non¬ 
disabled. 

The  theoretical  constructs  also  may 
have  the  effect  of  fixing  in  the  mind  of 
research  workers  and  professional  prac¬ 
titioners  the  idea  that  the  disabled  and 


nondisabled  groups  are  almost  inevi¬ 
tably  separated  psychologically.  The 
possibility  of  integrating  both  groups 
as  a  psychologically  normal  whole  is 
pictured  to  be  very  difficult.  Although 
this  may  make  for  a  theoretically  more 
precise  theory,  its  negative  implica¬ 
tions — certainly  not  intended  by  the 
authors — would  not  easily  advance  at¬ 
tempts  to  re-educate  parents,  friends, 
employees,  the  disabled  themselves,  and 
even  the  general  public.  The  latter 
must  be  led  to  the  conviction  that 
physical  shortcomings  are  minor  varia¬ 
tions  in  our  fellowmen  who  can  be¬ 
come  as  normal  as  anyone  else  if  the 
proper  values  of  the  essential  dignity  of 
human  nature  are  practiced  and  taught. 
To  be  sure,  the  arrival  of  such  a  day 
seems  remote  but  changes  in  social  at¬ 
titudes  toward  the  disabled  seem  to 
have  taken  place  as  may  have  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  disabled  themselves.  At 
any  rate,  social  attitudes  may  really  be 
more  positive  than  many  believe,  as 
the  authors  point  out  in  the  chapter 
on  impaired  vision. 

rhe  book  also  includes  chapters  on 
the  psychology  of  body  variations  in 
physical  size,  strength  and  attractive¬ 
ness,  in  crippling,  tuberculosis,  im¬ 
paired  hearing  and  acute  illness,  and  a 
section  on  employment  of  the  disabled. 
This  revision  should  be  included  in  a 
technical  library  on  the  education  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 


The  Face  of  the  Deep — By  Jacob  Twersky. 
Publisher:  World  Publishing  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land  and  New  York.  333  pp.  S3. 50.  Re¬ 
viewed  by  Virginia  M.  Axline.* 

After  reading  this  sensitive,  warmly 
human  and  compassionate  novel  that 

•  Dr.  Axline  is  Associate  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Columbia  University. 
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brings  us  closely  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  blind  persons,  perhaps  fewer 
sighted  people  “will  walk  in  a  world 
without  shadow  at  high  noon.”  Per¬ 
haps  they  will  become  deeply  aware  of 
the  fact  that  a  blind  person  is  first  of 
all  a  person,  a  total,  feeling,  thinking 
person  who  above  all  things  strives  to 
achieve  selfhood  and  respect  and  hu¬ 
man  dignity. 

.•\s  the  reader  is  privileged  to  look 
into  the  inner  world  of  the  individuals 
who  come  to  life  in  this  book,  perhaps 
he  will  be  helped  to  appreciate  the 
tremendous  struggle  that  the  blind  in¬ 
dividual  too  often  has  to  make  in  order 
to  achieve  status  as  a  {person. 

In  this  novel,  the  reader  shares  the 
world  of  the  blind  and  becomes  acutely 
aware  that  these  individuals  have 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  desires  that 
are  like  his  own — an  unquenchable 
thirst  for  the  attainment  of  the  dignity 
that  belongs  to  all  people.  .\nd,  as  the 
reader  shares  the  struggles  for  under¬ 
standing  with  the  individuals  in  this 
book,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  gain 
by  this  vicarious  experience  a  more  sen¬ 
sitive,  empathic  understanding  of  all 
people  who  may  differ  from  us  in  one 
way  or  another  but  who  seek  to  reach 
the  common  ground  of  understanding 
that  is  always  present  even  though  it  is 
not  always  discovered. 

Jacob  Twersky  has  a  tremendous 
ability  to  write  with  honesty  and  clarity 
and  a  kind  of  realism  that  fuses  to¬ 
gether  the  cold  facts  of  some  experi¬ 


ences  with  a  warmth  of  human  beings 
who  strive  to  live  like  all  human 
beings — in  dignity  and  respect.  He 
achieves  this  with  an  impact  of  inten¬ 
sity  and  clarity.  He  communicates  the 
basic  essentials  that  are  at  the  center 
of  all  our  strivings,  with  a  candor,  a 
clear-cut  brevity,  and  a  richness  of 
understanding  that  could  only  be 
achieved  by  the  experience  of  sharing 
a  world  without  the  blessing  of  sight. 
And  yet  the  reader  is  aware  of  the 
courage  of  pur|X)se  of  this  author — and 
realizes  that  Mr.  Twersky  not  only 
knows  himself  with  amazingly  candid 
insight  and  understanding  but  that  he 
has  also  broken  down  the  barrier  of 
superficial  relationships  and  has  known 
other  people  with  a  depth  of  under¬ 
standing  and  emotional  insight  that 
must  certainly  add  greatly  to  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  his  world. 

It  is  a  penetrating  and  unforgettable 
book.  The  characters  in  it  are  alive — 
and  capable  of  jarring  the  reader’s  com¬ 
placency  sharply  enough  to  make  him 
step  back  and  take  notice  of  them.  The 
experiences  related  in  the  story  are 
everyday  experiences  and  familiar  to 
the  reader  because  of  their  common 
basis,  and  yet  I  think  the  reader  sees 
even  the  commonplace  experiences  in 
a  different  light — perhaps  the  reader 
sees  them  “without  shadows” — and,  it 
is  hoped,  with  an  understanding  that 
will  stretch  beyond  the  last  page  in 
the  book  and  enable  him  to  meet  the 
next  blind  individual  as  a  person. 


Librarians  Notice 


The  Library  of  Congress  has  issued 
a  preliminary  edition  of  a  publication. 
Rules  for  Descriptive  Cataloging  in  the 
Library  of  Congress:  Books  in  Raised 
Characters,  which  will  be  distributed 
free  in  limited  number.  Anyone  hav¬ 
ing  anything  to  do  with  the  cataloging 


of  books  in  braille  and  Moon  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  rules  in 
order  to  make  suggestions  that  can  be 
incorporated  in  a  revised  edition.  Write 
to  the  Descriptive  Cataloging  Division, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


CONGRATULATIONS  A.A  W.B. 

It  may  seem  odd  for  someone  to  con¬ 
gratulate  himself.  Normally,  it  would 
not  even  be  considered  good  taste.  I'he 
same  rule  of  good  taste  might  also  ap¬ 
ply  to  an  organization.  Of  this  we  are 
not  convinced  but  we  are  at  least  con¬ 
vinced  of  one  thing — that  those  of  us 
who  are  the  A.A.W.B.  may  be  forgiven 
if  we  congratulate  ourselves  and  com¬ 
mend  ourselves  for  professional  growth. 

Speaking  for  ourselves,  therefore, 
which  means  all  the  members  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  among  which  w^e  are  proud 
to  be  listed — we  wish  to  emphatically 
congratulate  the  .Association  for  its 
unanimous  action  in  adopting  a  code 
of  ethics  which  will  tend  to  reinforce 
our  already  sincere  effort  to  avoid  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  blind  or  of  the  sighted 
public.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
New  Outlook  we  are  printing  with  only 
slight  condensation  in  the  interest  of 
space  the  rejxjrt  of  the  .A..A.W.B.’s 
Study  Committee  on  Principles  and 
Standards  which  was  presented  during 
the  recent  Washington  convention  and 
the  actual  outline  of  elements  which 
the  .Association  considers  must  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  philosophies,  policies  and  for¬ 
mat  of  service  programs  to  the  blind  as 
it  was  adopted  by  the  convention  and 
put  into  administrative  effect. 

Students  of  philanthropy  and  public 
relations  said  before  the  meeting  at 
Washington  that  the  standards  which 
the  committee’s  report  was  in  effect 
asking  work  for  the  blind  to  meet  were 
the  most  stringent  that  they  had  ever 
seen  compiled  in  such  a  movement. 


They  were  pessimistic  with  regard  to 
the  ability  of  any  group  of  human  be¬ 
ings  to  agree  upon  such  a  code  of  con¬ 
duct  and  impose  it  upon  themselves. 

The  profession  of  work  for  the  blind 
has  proved  those  predictions  to  be 
wrong.  The  A.A.W.B.  did  debate  seri¬ 
ously  and  intelligently  the  direct  and 
implied  effect  of  a  self-policing  pro¬ 
gram  and  did  adopt  it.  It  is  now  up  to 
us  to  realize  that  the  simple  act  of 
adopting  a  code  was  not  in  itself  suf¬ 
ficient.  It  is  one  thing  to  give  lip  serv¬ 
ice  to  high  standards,  and  another 
thing  to  actually  meet  those  standards. 
The  spirit  showm  during  the  recent 
convention,  however,  makes  us  confi¬ 
dent  that  we  all  will  try  our  best  to 
support  the  permanent  committee  sys¬ 
tem  so  that  with  gradual  and  wise  ac¬ 
tion,  free  from  arbitrary  and  hasty  de¬ 
cisions,  we  will  implement  as  time  goes 
on  the  ideal  which  we  have  set  for  our¬ 
selves. 

NEW  STATISTICS  ON  BLINDNE.SS 

Heretofore  those  interested  in  the 
blind  population  in  the  United  States 
have  usually  gone  on  the  assumption 
that  the  total  number  of  blind  persons 
was  between  260,000  and  275,000,  at 
the  most.  Sometimes  the  figure  of  500,- 
000  has  been  heard  mentioned,  though 
it  was  probably  not  reckoned  from  a 
very  scientific  basis,  and  the  most  re¬ 
sponsible  |)eople  have  usually  felt  that 
figure  was  too  sjieculative,  due  to  in¬ 
sufficient  basis  for  arriving  at  it. 

Now  we  have  as  scientific  and  ac¬ 
curate  a  calculation  as  probably  can 
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be  made  with  the  facts  at  hand,  thanks 
to  Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  of  the  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage  Foundation  (see  page  189).  On 
the  basis  of  sound  scientific  method 
Dr.  Hurlin  arrives  at  the  figure  of  308,- 
000  in  his  careful  estimate,  and  all 
agencies  and  others  concerned  will  be 
well  advised  to  use  that  figure  in  their 
references  to  the  total  blind  popula¬ 
tion. 

Between  the  260,000  and  even  275,- 
000  as  a  maximum  basis  for  planning 
in  the  past  and  the  308,000  now  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  as  accurate  an  estimate  as 
can  be  made,  there  is  a  difference  of  at 
least  33,000.  In  terms  of  individual 
personalities,  that  is  an  appallingly 
larger  number  than  we  have  been  ac¬ 


customed  to  thinking  of.  There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  600  agencies  of  all  sorts 
in  this  country  that  more  or  less  di¬ 
rectly  serve  blind  persons.  In  terms  of 
an  average  number  of  blind  persons  for 
whom  each  agency  is  responsible,  the 
number  would  therefore  be  about  55 
more  than  was  thought  up  until  now. 

A  more  significant  consideration  in 
thinking  of  308,000  blind  persons  in 
this  country  is  whether  it  represents  an 
increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
prevalence  of  blindness.  Dr.  Hurlin 
concludes  that  “it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  prevalence  rate  .  . . 
is  now  increasing.”  If  that  proves  to 
be  so,  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  concern 
to  society. 


Chair  Cane  —  Cane  Webbing 
Reeds  and  Raffia 

A  Complete  Line  of  Seating  Materials 

AMERICAN  REEDCRAFT  CORPORATION 

*  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 

FREE  CIRCULARS  UPON  REQUEST 


Long  Select  Chair  Cane 
Machine- Woven  Cane  Webbing 
Reed  Spline — Handicraft  and  Basketry  Reed 
Reed  Flats  and  Ovals 

COMMONWEALTH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Gardner,  Massachusetts 

By  COMCO  American-made  Products  for  Quality 
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Eyesight  Insurance 

The  North  American  Life  and  Cas¬ 
ualty  Company,  is  prepared  to  issue 
eyesight  insurance  policies,  ami  upon 
request,  has  submitted  a  schedule  of 
rates  and  indemnity  for  such  insurance. 
The  rates  for  $100  of  monthly  annuity 
payable  for  life  upon  the  loss  of  90  per 
cent  or  more  vision  in  both  eyes  are: 

Ages  2  to  20I/2  $  9.00  j5er  year 


■Ages  21  to  30!/^ 
Ages  31  to  401/2 
Ages  41  to  501/2 
.Ages  51  to  551/2 
.Ages  56  to  60 1/^ 


10.00  per  year 
12.00  per  year 
i5.(X)  per  year 
i8.(m)  |)er  year 
20.00  per  year 


For  those  whose  sight  cannot  be 
saved,  the  assurance  of  an  independent 
lifetime  income  will  make  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  living  much  easier. 

.Anyone  interested  should  direct  in¬ 
quiries  to  the  company  named,  whose 
address  is  Minneapolis  3,  Minnesota. 


Premiums  are  payable  for  a  periixl 
of  twenty  years  following  date  of  issue. 
.At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  protec¬ 
tion  becomes  paid  up  in  full  and  re¬ 
mains  in  force  as  long  as  the  insured 
person,  male  or  female,  lives.  Larger 
amounts  of  indemnity  are  available  in 
multiples  of  S50.00  up  to  a  maximum 
of  S250.00  annuity  for  any  one  indi¬ 
vidual.  Larger  amounts  of  annuity  re¬ 
quire  a  proportionately  larger  pre¬ 
mium  than  the  previously  quoted  rates 
of  Sioo.oo  monthly  annuity.  That  is, 
rates  for  a  S200.00  annuity  are  just 
twice  the  rate  quoted  for  Sioo.oo  an¬ 
nuity,  etc. 

Provision  is  made  to  pay  the  insured 
a  monthly  income  for  twelve  months 
u]x)n  the  loss  in  one  eye,  in  addition  to 
continuing  the  protection  on  the  one 
remaining  eye,  as  long  as  the  insured 
person  lives. 

Since  the  preservation  of  the  in¬ 
sured’s  eyesight  is  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
cern  to  both  the  insured  and  the  Com¬ 
pany,  the  latter  will  furnish  the  in¬ 
sured  with  periodic  information,  medi¬ 
cal  suggestions  and  other  eyesight  con¬ 
servation  data,  to  make  him  eye  con¬ 
scious  and  help  him  to  keep  good  vi¬ 
sion  as  long  as  he  lives. 


AFB-IHB  Television  Series 

For  the  first  time  in  television  his¬ 
tory  a  series  of  television  films  portray¬ 
ing  and  interpreting  problems  faced  by 
the  308,000  blind  people  in  the  United 
.States  is  being  made  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 
and  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn. 

I'he  thirteen  films,  using  actual  set¬ 
tings  of  the  two  sponsoring  organiza¬ 
tions  and  their  own  personnel,  is  be¬ 
ing  prepared  in  co-operation  with  the 
Public  .Affairs  Department  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Company. 

John  Daly,  famous  television  and 
radio  |>ersonality,  and  Eva  LeCal- 
lienne,  well-known  actress  and  author, 
are  doing  the  narration. 

The  13-minute  films  run  under  the 
general  title  “Men  Toward  the  Light,” 
and  each  will  portray  a  different  phase 
of  normal  living  for  the  blind. 

The  series  is  written  by  Max  Arman, 
Director  of  Public  Relations  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  Dr. 
Gregor  Ziemer,  Director  of  Public  Edu¬ 
cation,  .American  Eoundation  for  the 
Blind,  author  and  radio  commentator, 
is  consultant.  The  Charter  Oak  I'ele- 
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Pictures,  New  York,  are  producing  the 
films. 

After  the  films  have  run  their  course 
on  the  television  network  they  will  be 
available  to  any  organization  interested 
in  making  the  general  public  more 
aware  of  work  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 


h  Zhis  Jssue 


Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  is  Secretar\-Assist- 
ant  Treasurer  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun¬ 
dation  and  Chairman  of  the  National 
C.ominittee  on  Statistics  of  Blindness,  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Dr.  Hurlin 
began  reviewing  estimates  and  trends  in 
statistics  on  blindness  about  two  years  ago, 
bringing  the  figures  up  to  date  as  of  July 
1952,  using  the  available  data  provided  by 
the  last  decennial  census. 

M.  Roberta  Townsend  is  Director  of 
Homework  and  Survey  Department,  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind.  The  ma¬ 
terial  in  her  article  was  presented  as  a 
paper  at  a  meeting  not  long  ago  of  the 
National  Council  of  .State  .Agencies  for  the 
Blind. 


Murray  B.  Allen  Snccnmbs\ 
Word  comes  as  we  go  to  press  of  the 
passing  of  Murray  B.  Allen,  greatly 
loved  and  highly  respected  worker  for 
the  blind  in  Utah.  Mr.  Allen  died  on 
August  12,  after  an  unsuccessful  opera¬ 
tion  for  cancer,  from  which  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  for  some  years. 

Blind  since  his  youth,  he  was  the 
principal  organizer  of  the  Utah  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  in  1919,  and  was 
its  mainspring  as  Executive  Secretary 
continuously  from  that  time  until  only 
a  few  years  ago. 


HKHinwnggawanCTaangg 

Classified  Comer 


Positions  Available  in  Kansas  with  state 
agency  offering  services  in  area  of  prevention 
of  blindness,  restoration  of  sight,  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind:  Field  Representative  for 
the  state  program  for  the  blind.  One  year  of 
graduate  training  and  four  years  of  professional 
social  work  experience  or  two  years  of  graduate 
training  and  three  years  experience.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  program  within  a  geographical  district 
and  supervises  local  departments  of  welfare  in 
administration  of  service  program.  Limited 
direct  client  contacts.  Must  own  and  drive 
a  car.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Supervisor; 
graduation  from  an  accredited  four  year  col¬ 
lege  or  university  plus  at  least  five  years  of 
responsible  professional  employment  in  the 
field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  or  allied  fields. 
Graduate  study  may  be  substituted  for  some 
of  the  requir^  experience.  Responsible  for 
co-ordinating  and  supervising  a  state  wide  pro¬ 
gram  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  blind. 
Home  Teacher  to  work  in  western  part  of  state. 
Experience  and  training  preferred.  Write  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  of  Kansas,  801 
Harrison  Street,  Topeka,  Kan.,  attention  Mr. 
Harry  E.  Hayes,  Director,  Services  for  the 
Blind. 
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